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At the 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 


THE SUPERIOR JURY 
has awarded the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
TWO GRAND PRIZES 


for the «xcellence of its publications 


This action: recalls that 
THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARDS 
of the 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 


bestowed upon the 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Two Grand Prizes, 2 Gold Medal and Two Silver 
Medals, for the Superiority of its Text-books in Elementary, 
Secondary, Industrial, Commercial, and Higher Education, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


ever granted to any educational publishing house in the world. 


' Attractive, Interesting, Practical 
-EADIE’S PHYSIOLOGY AND 


HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 


One of the most attractive school books of this century. . 

Contains the best illustrations ever seen in a text-buok. ; 

Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of the body, 

Written in the language of a child of the fourth or fifth grade. 

Teaches functions of organs, not a long list of technical terms, 

The portion of the text which meets the requirements of the law as to tobacco 
and alcoholic liquors consists largely of letters from Chauncey M. 
Depew and other railroad presidents and superintendents, Courtney and 
other college trainers and athletes, Arctic explorers, army officers, physi- 
cians, etc. These make this instruction personal and practical, and at 
the same time the most attractive part of the book. 

We should be glad to hear from teachers who contemplate a change in their 
text-book on this subject. 


Cloth, 204 pages. List Price, 45 cents. Special Exchange Prices and 
Terms quoted on request. 


University Publishing Company 


27--29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK ~ 


PETTIGREW, BRIGHT & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 
All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.’S 
LATEST BOOKS 
For Primary ‘l'eachers and Kindergartners 


HAND WORK, by Jane L. Hoxie of New York -  - 
INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION, by William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Mass. 1.50 
a PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD, arranged by Supt. 8. H. 

Holmes - - - - - - - 


We are giving special attention to 
KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send 
for illustrated circular giving particulars Price of the Review, $:.00 a year. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


An interesting point about the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


Is that the two points are smooth andeven Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up, Still another 
point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. Works? 875: 


Cuzaber New york 


Books that you may carry, and hold readily in your hand, 
Ye are the most useful after Jounson, 
) 
“a The illustrious writer must have had in mind the new 


E igs 3 7: &i q ' just issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry 
o in the pocket, and just enough in it to be read without any fatigue. It is patterned after the old school geography of 

: “-~* forty years ago, in which the subject was taught by means of questions and answers. it gives answers to the many 

? fae , questions which are being continually asked as to where the materials come from which compose the pencil, and also 
aay . how they are put together. We think it will help you in your work ia the schoolroom. 


ee gto i Ae COPIES OF THIS LITTLE BOOK SENT TO ALL TEACHERS FREE OF CHARGE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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FIVE PEPPERS AND THEIR 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


Eight illustrations by EUGENIE M. WIREMAN. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid - 


was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet the persistent demand. Herein the author records many happen- 


T= were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the faintest of outlines in the series ending when Phronsie 


ings that long ago Ben and Polly, Joel and David, told her. And even Phronsie whispered some of it confidentially into the listening ear. 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. New edition. Cloth, 
t2mo. Illustrated by Hermann Heyer. $1.50, postpaid. 


P This _Was an instantaneous success, and has been in continual demand ever 
since, until to-day it has become a genuine child classic. 


Recommended by the State Boards of various States for use in their public 
school libraries. 


Five Little Peppers Midway. 
paid. 
Takes the Pepper children into youth and changing circumstances. “A perfect 
Cheeryble of a book.”— Boston Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, post- 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
postpaid. 
This shows the Five Little Peppers as _—- up,”’ with all the struggles and 
successes of young manhood and womanhood. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, 


Phronsie Pepper. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, postpaid. 
It is the story of Phronsie, the youngest and dearest of all the Peppers. But 


The Stories Polly Pepper Told. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. $1.50, postpaid. 


Wherever there exists a child or a “ grown-up,” there will be a loving and vocif- 
erous welcome for these charming and delightful “ Stories Polly Pepper Told.” 


The Adventures of Joel Pepper. Cloth, 12mo. 
Gallagher. $1.50, postpaid. 

As bright and just as certain to be a child’s favorite as the others in the famous 
series. Harum-scarum “Joey” is lovable. Polly and Phronsie, Ben and Davie, 
and the dear Mamsie herself are in the story. 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. Cloth, 12mo. 
Cory. $1.50, postpaid. 


The “ Peppers Abroad ” adds another most delightful book to this famous series. 


Illustrated by Sears 


Illustrated by Fanny Y. 


Five Little Peppers at School. Cloth, 12mo. [Illustrated by Her- 
mann Heyer. Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.25. 


Polly and Joel and Ben and Jasper and Mamsie, too, are all in the story. 


These delightful stories are prime favorites with the boys and girls, as well as the older folks. Over five hundred thousand copies have 


already been sold, and the demand increases each year. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Of all the fascinating experiences and adventures of the “ Peppers,” none will 


surpass those telling of their school days. 
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Restaurant 
THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND Palm Room. 
N SOUND Art Nouveau 
| _ BY DAYLIGHT Royal 
Hungarian 
Folders and Information on Request. Orchestra. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Coupany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, 


Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 


New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 


One Room, with bath.................. $2.50 per day 

Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and % per day 

Parlor} 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and #7 per day 
Every improvement known to m 


uity. 


Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


Can offer few single rooms, with 


TRANSIENT RATES: 


ern in- 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. i 


tvery schoo 


should have one, Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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Weekly. . . . + $2.60 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 
Inclubsof threeormore, - + 
One renewal and one new subscription, 00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, .50 a 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$4.00 year 
5 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 5 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street, 878 WabashAve. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
FRANKLIN: If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from him. 


Francis W. Parker: We shoulda study the child, 
as we study all phenomena, by its actions and by its 
tendencies to act. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GreEENWwoop, Kansas 
City: The world detests a whiner who is satisfied 
to work with one finger when he should work with 
both hands including thumbs and fingers. 


R. W. Watrace: Itis a cheap and easy matter 
to criticise the public school, or the English Bible. 
Tihe relief is, that both these beneficent agencies may 
still be in robust life when their critics are quite 
forgotten. 

SuPERINTENDENT R, B. DupGron, Madison, Wis: 
Teach your pupils how to study. ‘Train them to be 
systematic and orderly in all things. The habit of 
systematic work is worth more than all the knowl- 
edge derived from books. 

Dr. J. F. Mitutspaucu: There is no place in the 
ranks of teachers for those who are not committed 
to the proposition that education is the birthright of 
every human being, or who question for a moment 
its value to the individual and to the race. 


SueerRinrenDENT A. J. Jacosy, Milton, Mass. : 
Becanse of the great value of music every child 
should be taught to sing. ‘Through its development 
of the body, disuipline of the mind, and cultivation 
ot the aesthetic and ethical senses it serves to in- 
crease one’s true enjoyment and happiness. 

Mary Jones, Philadelphia: In _ its 
broadest sense elocution is a potent factor in the 
educational world. Not only the voice and body are 
developed, but the mind, from its constant associa- 
tion with the best in literature, becomes a well- 
spring of activity. One cannot study the master- 
pieces of our language without the vocabulary be- 
coming enlarged, the manners improved, the imag- 
ination enkindled. Ideals are created, and in striv- 
ing to obtain the ideal the personality is developed 
and refined along all lines. 


Sueerinrenpent U. G. Hverett, Mass. : 
The chief defect of the graded school, as generally 
administered, is that it does not properly provide 
for the individual differenees of the pupils. As 
teachers differ greatly in knowledge, power, and 
skill, even more do pupils differ in acquirements, 
aptitude, and power, and are variously affected by 
home conditions and regularity of attendance. ‘I'he 
present plan is to put forty or fifty of such dis- 
similar children into a room together and attempt 
to move them all along at the same rate. It is like 
putting a heterogeneous collection of humanity into 
an intellectual hopper, turning the crank, and ex- 
pecting to grind out equal results. We stifle in- 
dividuality, and try to produce symmetrical groups, 
as if God intended all children should be made 
alike, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES V. NO. 5. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
[ Editorial. 

Harrisburg. On the banks of the broad Susque- 
hanna, the capital of the Keystone state winds its 
streets back and forth on every side of the noble 
capitol, rising from the ashes of its classic fore- 
runner, with its rich bronze dome lifting its massive 
form above the grand old elms that escaped the fury 
of the tlame which desecrated the halls made famous 
by Thaddeus Stevens and a host of other worthy 
statesmen. 

Harrisburg has had men of national eminence in 
education seated in the chair of the state superin- 
tendent. Here have reigned Thomas Burroughs, 
James Pyle Wickersham, Highee, Waller, and 
Schaeffer, with Dr. Henry Houck as deputy to four 
of these. 

But Harrisburg is not dependent upon the men 
whom the state claims. for her own schools are 
notably good. ‘The high school building is modern 
in beauty, in comfort, in appointments. and in equip- 
ment. Its laboratories and manual training plants 
are as good as any in the state. The teaching force 
has seen many recent changes and with every retire- 
ment comes an expert in scholarship and professional 
training. There have never been so many and as 
important changes in the teaching force as this year. 
Superintendent Foose is one of the notably progres- 
sive as well as practical school men of the state. 
Few men have their hand on the lines of advance 
so well as he has. No body of teachers could mani- 
fest greater interest in the latest and best move- 
ments in education than they do. 

Here is the-publishing house of R. L. Myers & Co., 
which has exerted a large influence in the state. 
Here, too, Dr. Shimmell, the school historian, has 
long been in service in the high school; indeed, 
Harrisburg hag always wielded an infiuence in edu- 
eation far beyond its size or wealth. 


A. Winship. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE,—(111.) 


BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 

Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O. 
RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

Some one, many years ago, originated the expres- 
sion, “the superintendent is the executive officer of 
the board.” It has been widely copied and may be 
found in many books of rules and regulations. The 
rather intimate relations existing between a board 
and superintendent should be characterized by 
genuine honesty, respect, and earnestness. The 
superintendent, as an expert and as a man, should 
give his best thought and energies for the sake of 
the young people under his supervision: while the 
board, representing the community, should always 
legislate for the best interests of its children. The 
superintendent should so conduct, dress, and inform 
himself that the board will have respect for him and 
pride in him. No board likes to have a hayseed or 
a back number at the head of its educational system. 

The superintendent should always meet with the 
board in regular sessions and at such special meetings 
as may be necessary. Ie can thus give information 
when needed and can explain anything that may 
have heen subject to criticism. Here he can make 
his recommendations for changes, improvements, and 
enlargements; and here also he can Jearn much from 
the practical, business-like wisdom of the board. 
‘he wice superintendent will adopt no new policy, 
and make no important changes in old policies with- 


out the full understanding and consent of the board. 
Then, if attacks and criticisms come, he will have the 
members thereof as explainers and defenders. And 
sometimes an ounce of explanation from representa- 
tives of the people to the people is worth a pound 
from the profession. 

As an executive officer the superintendent should 
be loyal to the board. It is his duty sometimes to 
play the role of defender and explainer. It is poor 
taste for him to criticise and say “that action was 
taken against my advice.” Let him assume respon- 
sibility with the board, even if it bring wpon him 
unmerited criticism. Loyalty to a board pays, not 
only in tenure of office, but in efficiency of work. 
Many an error is made by superintendents in mis- 
taking the sentiments of a few members for the legal 
decision of the board. It is always best to execute 
only the expressed and recorded will of the majority 
and not the wishes of a few. 

As a rule the members of boards of education are 
men or women of excellent character, but sometimes 
a man of questionable character or attainments is 
chosen. ‘Che question arises, how shall the superin- 
tendent treat such a one? He should not draw his 
robes around himself and keep aloof. He should bear 
in mind that every member of a board represents a 
portion of the community, and that as such he is en- 
titled to respect and consideration. Jor a member’s 
defects in character no apologies should be made, but 
it will generally be discovered that such a member 
has some very good qualities that can be utilized by 
the superintendent to advantage. Some years ag 
a city was surprised by the resignation of its superin- 
tendent. ‘The reason given for the action was that 
he did not enjoy being dictated to, in the matters of 
text-books and teachers, by certain uneducated men 
who chanced to get on the board. It should have 
been his duty to swallow his contempt and by supe- 
rior knowlege and honest argument win those men 
over to his side. He could have done it, if he had 
asserted himself; and he might have been the means 
of lifting such members up to a higher plane of duty. 
A superintendent needs to remember that while he 
is pointing the children to the skies, he needs to keep 
his feet on the earth. No balloon ascension with 
trapeze performances will work. 

At board meetings the superintendent should not 
talk too much, neither should he be a clam. He 
ought to have opinions and ought to maintain them 
with dignity and credit. While he is nominally the 
servant of the board, he ought to be its master in cer- 
tain lines. Sometimes it is necessary for him to 
stand alone, with good-natured opposition from the 
entire hoard,—and he will be right. On the other 
hand. pupils, teachers, and superintendent may all 
favor a move, and the board’s business sense will 
stand in opposition—and it will be right. 

As far as possible the property of the board 
should he protected by the superintendent. The 
discipline he maintains through principals and 
teachers should teach respect for all school property. 
Nothing should be destroyed or wasted. The 
board’s money should be ‘thandled as economically as 
his own. All supplies should be economically used 
and never wasted. Commen business sense should 
prevail in all things. Sometimes a superintendent 
has occasion to protect the board from agents. ‘They 
will go to individual members and with glib tongues 
will almost, if not altogether. convince them ‘that 
their schools are away behind the times without the 
apparatus under consideration. Here the superin- 
tendent should exercise firmness and good judgment, 
and thus prevent the piling up of useless material 
that will gather dist and be in the way for many 
years. Sehool atties frequently contain truck 
enough. if sold at first cost, to convert them into 
elegant playrooms or artistic studios. 

The next paper will take up the relation of the 
superintendent to the people. 
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EDUCATION FUR EFFICLENC Y.—(111.) 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D- 


[Address.] 
CULTIVATE DISCERNMENT OF EXCELLENCE. 


Another leading object in education for efficiency 

is the cultivation of the critical discernment of 
beauty and excellence in things and in words 
and thoughts in nature and in human nature. 
We associate the word “eriticism” with the dis- 
cernment of defects and inferiorities, and the 
mind we ordinarily call critical is apt to have 
a keener scent for faults, mistakes, and offences 
than for merits, wise judgments, and right 
actions; but the faculty for discerning quickly and 
surely excellences and virtues in persons, peoples, 
nature and art is an immeasurably more valuable and 
useful faculty than the faculty for seeing weaknesses 
and sins. It ought to be carefully and incessantly 
cultivated by school, college, and the experience of 
life, for it is capable of contributing greatly to happi- 
ness as well as to material success. The faculty of 
discerning and using conspicuous merit in other 
people distinguishes the most successful administra- 
tors, rulers, and men of business. It is the habit of 
picking out beauties and excellences in mixed char- 
acters and mixed scenes, or in events containing both 
good and evil, which provides a firm foundation for 
satisfaction and content in daily life. This critical 
faculty for beauty and virtue in things and people 
can he cultivated to a high degree from early child- 
hood throughout life, or it can be repressed and over- 
borne by the opposite habit, which ordinary conver- 
sation and the daily press tend to foster, of attend- 
ing to abnormal evils, crimes, and disasters rather 
than to the normal fortunate course of events. 
Towards this habitual cultivation what is called 
“nature study” is of great use, because nature is full 
of abounding beauties and excellences and of perfect 
adaptations of means to ends. To be sure, it is full 
too of ugliness, imperfections, and defects, but the 
order and stability of the natural world as it appears 
to human senses and the proved fitness of the world 
to develop in man his noblest faculties testify to the 
immense preponderance of good over evil in the uni- 
verse as it appears to man. Is it not strange that the 
introduction of the study of nature into schools and 
colleges should have been reserved for the nineteenth 
century? Is it not stranger still that the garden as 
a means of teaching children should never have been 
used in public school systems till within the last few 
years? ‘he blackboard is an old invention like the 
stand table, but how does it compare with a garden 
plot as a means of teaching the critical discernment 
of beauty and excellence? It is characteristic of the 
advance of mankind toward civilization that men be- 
come more and more sensible of the good im the 
world, and less and less apprehensive of the evil. In 
civilized society every child ought to be drilled in the 
critical discernment and appreciation of excellence 
and beauty, physical, mental, and moral. Should we 
net all be vastly more charitable in our judgments 
of people if we were in the habit of looking for the 
excellences in people’s bodies, minds, and hearts 
rather than for the defects? No man and no woman 
possesses perfect beauty; but most people posses: 
some beauties; no man and no woman possesses a per- 
fect character, but most men and women posses: 
solid virtues, however their virtues may be mixed 
with vices. Let us teachers take thought for teach- 
ing on a great scale the habitual discernment of 
superiorities rather than of inferiorities. 

Another faculty which all schools and colleges, all 
churches and all social institutions, and the experi- 
ence of adult life should cultivate incessantly is the 
judicial faculty for the wise enjoyment of liberty. 
For savage or semi-civilized men, and for some chil- 
dren who pass through barbaric stages of develop- 
ment, authority is needed to restrain them from in- 
juring themselves or others; but the diminishing part 
played by authority in the family and the common- 
wealth, and the increasing room and need for in- 
dividual liberty are characteristic of what we call 
modern civilization. The reason is that the will 

power of the individual is the taproot of all his 


are conquered right there. 


growth in character and efficiency. Authority curbs 
the will power of the individual; liberty gives it play 
amd exercises it. Therefore the training of the will 
to the wise use of liberty is the great means of de- 
veloping individual strength of character. and 
national greatness. The child or youth of weak w.ll 
is the one that his teachers will find most difficult 
to train or to inspire. The nation which is impu!- 
sive, flighty, fickle, and hysterical will go down be- 


fore the steady, considerate, phlegmatic, and reso-— 


lute nation. Whatever else a school or a university 
may do for its pupils, if it does not implant the love 
of liberty and cultivate the lawful and productive use 
of liberty, that school or university will have failed 
to render its highest service to the youth under its 
charge. Asa rule, universities have been schools of 
liberty, but there have been grave exceptions, like 
that of Oxford in Giadstone’s time. ‘The wise use of 
liberty, whether by an individual or a nation, can 
only be learnt by practice, and through the passing 
down from generation to generation of a gradually 
accumulated stcck of public liberty; and since the 
governments of the civilized world are evidently to 
be based on a broad suffrage, it is of the utmost. im- 
portance to the peaceful progress of mankind that 
the love of liberty should be inculeated and the prac- 
tice of individual liberty should be systematically 
taught in the family and in all institutions of educa- 
tien. It becomes teachers, especially, to bear always 
in mind, and ‘to observe in dealing with children, the 
principle that it is liberty alone which fits men for 
liberty, as Gladstone wrote in 1882 about local gov- 
ernment for Ireland. 

EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 

( VIL) 


BY BEN Bb, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


GET THE TRUTH. 


Above all things get the truth. Never let a boy 
get away from you with a successful lie in his soul. 
You have lost the battle if you do. I have had sev- 
eral street -hovs tell me after a struggle to get the 
truth, how “game” I was to win out. Most of them 
Some officers, teachers, 
and others will tell you most boys in delinquency lie. 
I could tell you the same thing in a way. Asa rule 
it is not the boy’s fault and I donot consider him a 
liar. Often parents cannot admit it is possible for 
the bay to he guilty of the offence. They are too 
willing to encourage his denials. There is pride to 
be mortified if he is guilty. The preservation of the 
pride from mortification is too often more important 
than the preservation of the boy’s morals, and the 
sensible view is not taken. Again, there has not 
been companionship sufficient, or little confidence; 
have been neglected so that frankness and candor 
that always yield the truth are likely to be absent, or 
if present it may be in dread of meeting a “licking” 
instead of sympathy, love, and the right kind of eor- 
rection. ‘he best boys may get into trouble or court. 
It does not follow that they are not good because 
they do. As princely little fellows as I ever knew 
have been necessarily brought in for admitted delin- 
quencies of a serious character. They only needed 
to be made to understand, to think, to get a lesson 
often as to where fun ends and the law begins. O? 
course, the home should do this, but sometimes it is 
absolutely necessary that it be done outside the 
home, and the home of some boys involved may noz 
he at fanlit at all, vet generally some other boy’s 
home is. Boys must play and congregate together, 
and the good influence of a home may succumb to 
the bad intluence of some other home; or abundant 
energy or exuberance in any boy may possibly ex- 
plode in some violation of the law which for its 
dangerous example of influence cannot be passed 
It is a good thing we have the mild 
and not the brutal criminal court 
upon such occasions. But to get the truth go at a 
boy right, allay his fears and the discords in his 
soul, make him see it is to his interest to tell the 
truth, for he is entitled to be made to see all this if 
If we do this, he is the most truthful 


unnoticed. 
juvenile court 


we are fair. 


creature in the world. Is not this rather the true 
and fair test? Is not self-preservation the first law 
of nature? Make it to his interest to tell the truth. 
If he is to get a “licking” or expulsion from school 
for telling the truth, and if he is a natural creature, 
he is mighty likely to lie. We need patience and in- 
telligence in dealing with such delicate matters.— 
Reprinted from Charities. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.’’—(1.) 
PRELIMINARY OUTLINE, 
Sources: (a) ‘lraditionary Welsh Ipic. 
(b) 1147 Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote a 
romance-history in Latin prose. 
(c) Norman troubadours made the stories 
a theme of their songs. (‘Translate:| 


from Geoffrey of Monmouth into 
French.) 
(d) In the 13th century these were 


brought back by Norman bards to 
Iingland. The tales were a favorite 
part in the 12th century romance 
cycle. 

Walter Map added the story of the 
quest of the Grail. 

(ec) Again carried back to France. 

(f) In the 14th century, the legends were 
translated or adapted by Sir Thomas 
Malory from these later French ver- 
sions into English prose. 

J. Suggested to Spenser his “Faerie Queene.” 


II. Milton planned to write an Arthurian Epic, 
before he decided upon “Paradise Lost.” 
III. Tennyson and the Idylls. 


(a) The stories had always a deep interest 
for Tennyson. As a child his favorite 
plays with his brothers were jousts and 
tournaments. 

(tb) Earlier poems on the subject: 1832, 
“The Lady of Shalott,” afterward the 
story of “Lancelot and Blaine”; 1842, 
“Sir Galahad,” “Sir Lancelot,” and 


“Queen Guinevere.”’ and “Morte 
D’Arthur,” afterward “The Passing of 
Arthur.” 


(ec) 1857, “He began to work upon it with 
large and positive purpose” to make 2 
great epic poem. 

(d) 1869. “The Coming of Arthur,” “The 
Holy Grail,” “Pelleas and Ettarre.” 
“The Passing of Arthur.” 

1871. “The Last Tournament.” 
1872. “Gareth and Lynette.” 
1885. “Balin and Balan.” ' 

(e) The complete epic contains: (1) a 
Dedication to Prinee Albert, (2) an 
Epilogue, to the Queen, and (3) the 
Idylls in three parts,—The Coming of 
Arthur, The Round Table, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur. The Round Table con- 
sists of the ten Idyls, “Gareth and 


Lynette,” “Pelleas and Httarre,” 
“Geraint and Enid,’ “Merlin and 
Vivien,” ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 


“Balin and Balan,” “The Holy Grail,” 

“Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere,” 
“The Last Tournament,” and the 
poem, “Sir Gaiahiad.” 

References suggested :— 

Malory’s History of King Arthur and the Quest 
of the Holy Grail, from the “Morte D’Arthur.” 
Fdited with a general introduction by Hrnest Rhys. 
London: Walter Scott, 1886. Camelot Classics. 

“le Morte D’Arthur,” by Syr Thomas Malory. 
The original edition of William. Caxton, now re- 
printed and edited with an Introduction and Glos- 
sary by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph. D. London: David 
Nutt, 1889. 

Ginn & (o.’s edition, published 1904, containing 
“Gareth and J.ynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,’ and 
“I'he Passing of Arthur,” edited by Willis Bough- 
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ton, Ph. D., is the best working edition for class use 
that I have seen. 

Recommended for history and criticism: “Idylls 
and the Idylls of the King,” in “The Makers of 
Modern English,’ by W. J. Dawson. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1891. 

“The Poetry of Tennyson,” by Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 


QUASTIONS IN LITERATURE —(1.) 


ANSWERS. 


[For questions see Journal of October 20.] 


1. William Shakespeare. 
2. Ben Jonson. 
3. Word Bacon. 
4. John Milton. 
5. Isaak Walton. 
6. Riehard Baxter. 
7. Jeremy Taylor. 
8. Samuel Butler. 
9. Jokn Bunyan. 
10. John Dryden. 
11. Daniel Defoe. 
12. Deen Swift. 
13. Alexander Pope. 
14. Joseph Addison. . 
15. Cervantos. 
16. Dean Swift. 
17. Alexander Pope. 
18. Jane Thompson. 
19. William Cowper. 
20. Joseph Butler. 
21. Edward Young. 
22. Mark Akenside, 
23. Thomas Gray. 
24. Sam Jcnnson. 
25. Oliver Goldsmith. 
26. Laurence Sterne. 
27. Jaeques Rousseau. 
28. Oliver Goldsmith. 
29. Jane Austen. 
30. Edward Burke. 
31. R. B. Sheridan. 
32. Oliver Goldsmith. 
33. Edward Gibbon. 
34. Adam Smith. 
35. R. B. Sheridan. 
36. William Cowper. 
37. Robert Burns. 
28. Gceethe. 
39. Schiller. 
40. Charles and Mary lamb, 
41. Robert Burns. 
42. Jonathan Edwards. 
43. Benjamin Franklin. 
44, Thomas Campbell. 
45, Geoffrey Chaucer. 
46. Sir Thonias More. 
47. Sir Walter Scott. 
48. James Fenimore Cooper. 
49. Pestalozzi. 
50. Sir Walter Scott. 
51. Washington Irving. 
52. Lord Byron. 
53. Sir Walter Scott. 
54. William Wordsworth. 
55. Samuel Coleridge. 
56. Sir Walter Scott. 
57. Lord Ryren. 
58. Henry Hallam. 
59. John Keats. 
60. Addison and Steele. 
61. W.C. Bryant. 
62. William Wordsworth. 
63. P. B. Shelley. 
64. Thomas De Quincey. 
6o. Sir Walter Scott. 
66. John Keats. 
67. Charles Lamb. 
68. Benjan:in Disraeli. 
€9. George Pollock. 
70. Lord Tennyson. 
71. Washington Irving. 
72. Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 
James Fenimore Cooper. 
74. Lydia Maria Child. 
7, Washington Irving. 
76. Edgar Allan Poe. 
77. Ralph Waldo Emerson, . 
78 Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
79. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
80. James Fenimore Cooper. 
81. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
82. E. A. Poe. 
83. H. W. Longfellow. 
84. J. G. Whittier. 
86. Daniel Webster. 
86. N. P. Willis. 
87. Washington Irving. 
88. W. C. Bryant. 
89. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
“0. Robert Browning, 


COUNTY GIRLS’ HOME CULTURE CLUB. 

Keokuk county, Iowa, has a county Girls’ Home 
Culture Club with more than 200 members, repre- 
senting practically every school in the county. 
“very member is making something useful or orna- 


EMMA LESTER. 


mental for her own home, and is also making some- 
thing for the school to contribute to a County fair 
that is to be held this autumn. It was my privilege 
to address this club, and no one could preside more 


tactfully or be more self-possessed than was Emma 
Lester on the occasion, though the audience was 
mostly ecmposed of adults, several distinguished 
men and women ceming from beyond the county. 


ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.—(XX1V.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


SOME 


WILD DOGS. 

Wild dogs include wolves, foxes, and jackals, and 
were divided by Professor Huxley into two groups, 
corresponding to certain peeudiaritics of the sku'l. 
One group received a name meaning fox-like, the 
other. one that means wolf-like. 

FOX-LIKE DOGS. 

The most common and best known of these are 
the foxes. The common fox ranges through Kurope, 
is found in Asia and Africa north of the Sahara, and 
is at home in America from Labrador and Hudson’s 
Pay to northern Mexico. It is knewn by its sharp- 
pointed muzzle and its long. bushy tail, the “brush.” 
It is reddish in color with the brush tipped with 
white. If it had not been preserved as a beast of 


chase, it would probably have shared the fate of 
most other wild animals of western and central 
Europe. In America the fox is found in several 
varieties, as the red fox and cross fox in the eastern 
United States, the silver fox in the northern part of 
its range, and still another form west of the Rocky 
Mountains noted for its greater size, length of fur, 
and longer tail. ‘The silver or black fox is the 
variety so valued for its fur, which has black hair 
ringed with gray on the back and a black tail tipped 
with white. 

From earliest times the fox has been famed:for his 
cunuing, and he has figured in literature perhaps 
more than any ether wild animal. Among the mar- 
velous tales told of him is one by Olaus Magnus, 
archbishop of Upsala, in which ‘he represents foxes as 
“dipping their tails in the streams and pulling out 
inquisitive cray fishes which had seized upon them.” 
The American fox is said to ‘have his full share of 
the cunning of his European brother. 

The Arctic fox has several peculiarities that make 
it of snecial interest among the Canidae. ‘To begin 
with, it is the only one of them which changes its 
coat from summer to winter, though even this one 
does not always do so. In summer it is bluish or 
brownish gray, and in winter, when the change is 
perfeet, it is snowy white, but much of the fur may 
remain gray. In Iceland it is the “blue” fox in 
winter and summer, so slight is the change to its 
winter coat. Its muzzle is less pointed than that of 
the common fox, and the soles of its feet are covered 
with thick, woolly hair. which not only protects them 
from the cold, but also prevents the creature from 
slipping on smooth ice. 

This fox is also the only wild dog that has formed 
the habit of migrating. Near Hudson’s Bay it used 
to live in small villages of twenty or thirty burrows. 
“Towards the middle of winter the foxes of the far 
north migrate southward, keeping as much as pos- 
sible to the coast, and going much further southward 
in districts where the coast-line is in the direction of 
their march.” As this little animal is said to feed 
om virds, shell-fish, and the careasses of seals and 
whales, it evidently has a very good reason for fol- 
lowing the coast-line on its migrations. Sad experi- 
ence has taught it also to store up food for times of 
scarcity, such as must often come in those northern 
regions, aud even in captivity one that had no snow 
in which to bury its meat covered it by coiling its 
chain over the food. “Caches” of twenty, thirty, or 
even fifty dead lemmings, made by this fox, have 
heen discovered by explorers in the far north. 

The Arctic fox is a gentler animal than the true 
fox, and is easily tamed. The Eskimos have a way 
of trapping if hy ineans of a small circular hut of 
stones with a square opening at the top. They 
cover this opening with pieces of whalebone that are 
fastened to the stones at only one end. In order to 
reach the bait the fox must step on the platform of 
whalebone, which of course bends under him ietting 
him down into the hut, too deep for him to escape 
from it. The whalebone then flies back into place, 
and is ready for another victim. 

At present Iceland is the southern limit of the 
Arctie fox, but long ago it roamed through England 
and Germany. 

The pretty little fennec, or fennec fox, of North- 
ern Africa, is a pale fawn or creamy white in color 
with a bushy tail tipped with black. Though not 
more than half as large as a cat, it has all the tricks 
of a fox, and is a remarkably graceful and interest- 
ing vet. 

WOLF-LIKE DOGS. 


The common wolf, the largest of the Canidae, is 
about the size of a large mastiff, and tawny gray in 
color with some black on the head and shoulders. It 
varies, however, from a lighter hue in the north of 
Furone te a much darker shade in Spain with a 
great deal of black in the coat. American wolves 
have in general more black hair than European ones, 
but there are many varieties, from the pure white 
of the upper Missouri to the black wolf of Florida. 
So long age as 1890 the only part of the. eastern 
United States where the wolf was abundant was the 
remote districts of Maine, and its range is, probably 
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still more restricted to-day. It is, however, more or 
less common in the western and northern parts of 
British America. 

The Furopean wolf, still abundant in many parts 
of Russia and found in northern Asia, was in Saxon 
days also common in England. Until many cen- 
turies later it survived in Scotland, where the last 
one was killed in 1743. This wolf is the last sur- 
vivor of a group of ferocious beasts with which 
primitive man had to contend, among which were 
the cave-hear and the cave-hyena. Wolves inhabit 
both forests and open country, and in winter they 
hunt in packs, which are the terror of sparsely 
settled regions. 

Though so fierce, the wolf may be easily tamed 
when taken young, and becomes attached to its 
master. A story is told by F. Cuvier of one so fond 
of the men who bronght it up that when he pre- 
sented it to the Jardin des Plantes, it was for a time 
gloomy an‘ took but little food, but afterwards be- 
gan to make friends with its keepers. At the end 
of eighteer months its old master came to see it, and 
“it was violently excited,” and caressed him like a 
dog. 

The wolf has been the subject of many a legend. 
‘The superstitious belief that men could be changed 
into wolves had its origin at least as early as 
Grecian and Roman times. In the Middle Ages this 
terrible superstition gave rise to many of the witch- 
craft persecntions, and “it has left its mark in folk- 
lore,” as in the story of Red Riding-Hood and the 
wolf. Among other marvels it has been asserted 
that the wolf cannot hend its head back; also that 
if it treads on the flower of the squill it becomes 
torpid. So the cunning fox takes pains to scatter 
squills in the path of the wolf. 

The jackals of Africa and Asia feed on carrion, 
but also enjoy the fresher food which they can ob- 
tain by robbing hen-roosts and attacking farm ani- 
mals. 

The coyote, or prairie wolf, of our western plains, 
has the scavenging habits of the Old World jackal. 
It hunts in packs like the wolf, bnt is smaller and 
more timid. 

In some parts of the world dogs have run wild; 
thus there are wild dogs in Cuba. South America, 
and Africa, as well as the pariah dogs of India, 
which are allowed to live in the towns and villages 
of that land. When the Pacific islands were dis- 
covered the savages inhabiting them had dogs that 
they used in hunting, and in some cases, at least, for 
food, but these animals were of course greatly in- 
ferior to the domestic dog of civilized lands. The 
keen scent of the Australian dingo. whether it be 
truly wild or not, makes it very useful to the blacks 
in tracking every kind of game. When they find the 
puppies in hollow trees they bring them up with 
more care than they bestow upon their own children. 

Wolves and jackals in a wild state never bark, 
though their howls, whines, and growls cannot be 
distinguished from those of dogs, neither do the 
Eskimo dogs ner dingos bark, but if kept with or 
near barking dogs they often acquire the habit. 


CIVICS PROGRAM. 


Essay—“What is Civic Art?” 

Essay—'‘Tree Planting.” 

Recitation—-Lowell’s “On Planting a Tree at Inverray.” 

Essay—-‘American Park System.” 

Essay—“Street Cleaning Abroad.” 

Recitation—Loweli’s ‘“‘The Present Crisis.” Stanzas 
1-5, last one. 

Essay—‘“City Gardens.” 

Speech—“How to Beautify Our Town.” 

“Americ.” Sung by the school. 

Used at Friend’s school, Wilmington, Del., at a meet- 
ing of their literary society. The pupils took references 
for their reading frem the Cumulative Index to Periodi- 
ca! Literature for the last two years. C.  €. 


P. S., Ohio: Your paper pleases me very much, 
and I feel that T cannot do without it the coming 
vear. 

G. W. B., Massachusetts: I am very much pleased 
with the contents of each number of the Journal of 
Education. 


HOW TO KNOW THE TREES BY THEIR 
BARK.—(IL) 


BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS.* 


The Shagbark Hickory. Shagbark—Shellbark 
Hickory. These names belong to the shaggiest tree 
in all the woods. And the name surely is a good 
one. Everyene knows that hickory wood is the 


Fig.3 SHAGBARK HICKORY, 
‘* The shaggiest tree in the woods ” 


toughest, springiest wood there is; just the thing for 
the handles ef axes and pitchforks, and the tongue 
of a wagon. Well, when you look at a tree, you see 
thet the bark is like the wood—tough and wiry in 
every fibre, and bound to hang on to the last minute. 
It is very interesting to begin at a twig and study the 
bark as you go down to the trunk. Try to break off 
a fwig. You simply cannot do it. And unless you 
have a pretty sharp knife, you have a time cutting 
it off. Now strip the bark off the twig, and you soon 
find out how tough and firm it is, even on the young- 
est wood. Down the branch it begins to part into 
ricges and furrows, but here diagonal, wiry threads 
still hold it close. On the larger limbs the new bark 
underneath pushes the old in sheets which spring out 
at tine ends and sides, but hang on stubbornly in the 
middle for some time. On the trunk the same thing 
is true, the sheets being larger, and the shaggy ap- 
pearance all the more pronounced. It is unnecessary 
to give so careful a description of the shagbark 
hickory to boys, for have they not “spotted” every 
one of these trees for miles around, and do they not 
know how hard on clothes the rough bark is? Well, 
their mothers do. But the hoys may only remember 
the important thing: the nuts of the shaghark are 
the finest in the world. Evervbody knows it. And 
before the white men came, the Indians knew it. 
The Black Ash. One of the handsomest trees in 
winter is the black ash. Its trunk looks at a little 
distance like a gray granite column, its bark is so 
finely checked and so uniform in texture and color- 
ing. The ridges often interlace, so as to form 
diamond-shaped patterns. Like the maples, the ash 


* Author of * Among Green Trees,” nublished by A. W. Mumford, 
Chicago, to whom we are indebted for the use of thefillustrations. 


trees have opposite winter buds. The black ash 
buds are black as a coal.—From Nature Study Leaf- 
let, Nature Study Bureau, Hampton Institute. 
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. Fig.4. THE BLACK ASH, 
“Its trunk looks like a gray granite column.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 

SELECTED BY KANDALL J. CONDON. 

“Teaching cf Geography.”.—Sir Archibald Geikie. 

“Teaching of Geography and Use of Relief Maps.” — 
Arnold Guyot. 

‘Handbook of the Earth.”—Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins. 

“Methods and Aids in Geography.’’—Charles F. King. 

“Special Method in Geography for Third and Fourth 
Grades.”—Charles McMurry. 

“Map Modeling in Geography.”-—Albert E. Maltby. 

“How to Study Geography.’”—Francis W. Parker. 

“New Basis of Geography.”—Jacques W. Redway. 

“Oswego Normal Method of Teaching Geography ”’ 
—Amos W. Farnham, 

“International Geography.’—Hugh R. Mill, editor. 

“Hietcrical Geography of the United States.”—Town- 
send MacCoun. 

“Commercial Year Book—1896-1901.” 

“Text-Book of Commercial Geography.”—Cyrus C. 
Adams. 

“On the Hilis.”"—Frederick Starr. 

“Story of the Hills.’”—Rev. Henry N. Hutchinson. 

“Manual of Commerce.”—S. H. Browne. 

“How to Teach Geography.”-—Elvira Carver. 

“Geographical Illustrations.”—William M. Davis. 

“Child and Nature.”—Alexis E. Frve. 

“Educaticna! Value of Geography in the Common 
Schools.”—Thomas F. Harrison, 

“Topics in Geography.”—W. F. Nichols. 

“Relations of Gecgraphy and History.’’—Hereford B. 
George. 

“Outlines of Geography.”—J. M. Callahan. 

“Methods of Teaching Geography.”—Lucretia Crocker. 

“Syllabus Arranged for How to Study Geography.’’—- 
Francis W. Farker. 

“Syllabus of a Brief Course of Study in Geography and 
Chalk Modeling.”—Francis W. and Thomas Parker, 


George Thorn. 
“Handbock of Commercial Geography.”—George C. 


Chisholm. 

“Hints to Teachers and Students on Choice of Geo- 
graphical Books.’’—Hugh R. Mill. 

“Earth and Its Inhabitants.”—Elisee Reclus. 
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“New Physical Geography.”-—Elisee Reclus. 

“Statesman’s Year-Book—1892-1902.” 

“Geography (History Primers).”—Sir George Grove. 

“Story of Geographical Discovery.”—Joseph Jacobs. 

‘Home Geography for Primary Grades.”—C. C. Long. 

“Man and His Markets.”—Lionel W. Lyde. 

“Geographical Nature Studies.”—Frank O. Payne. 

“Uncle Robert’s Geography.”—Bditor, Francis W. 
Parker. 

“Teacher’s Manual of Geography.”—Jacques W. Red- 
way. 


“Natural Elementary Geography.”’—Jacques W. Red- 


way. 
“Natural Advanced Geography.”—Jacques W. Redway 
and Russell Hinman. 
“Lessons in the New Geography.”—Spencer Trotter. 
“Elementary Class-Book of General Geography.’’-- 
Hugh R. Miil. 
“Elementary Commercial Geography, 
Press series.) 
“Elementary Geography of the British Isles.”—Archi- 
bald Geikie. 
“Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent.”—Frank 
Vincent. 
“Siory of Our Continent.”—Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
“Natural Resources of the United States.”—Jacob H. 
Patton. 
“Introduction to the Study of Commerce.”’—Frederick 
R. Clow. 
“Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World.”— 
Sir John Lubbock. 
“Nature for its Own Sake.”—John C. VanDyke. 
“Text-Bock of Geology.”—Albert P. Brigham. 
“Geological Story Briefly Told.’-—James D. Dana. 
“Story of the Earth and Man.”—Sir John W. Dawson. 
Geikie. 
“Text-Book of Geology.’’—-Archibald Geikie. 
“Class-Book of Geology.”—Archibald Geikie. 
“Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad.”’—Archi- 
bald Geikie. 
“Outlines of Field Geology.”—Archibald Geikie. 
“World’s Foundations.’’—Agnes Giberne. 
“Harth and Its Story.’”—Angelo Heilprin. 
“Autobiography of the Earth.’’—Henry N. Hutchinson. 
“Earth in Past Ages.’”-—Sophie B. Herrick. 
“Town Geolcgy.’’—Charles Kingsley. 
“Elements of Geology.”—Joseph Le Conte. 
“Earth’s History.”—D. D. Roberts. 
“Story of the Earth in Past Ages.”—H. G. Seeley. 
“First Bock in Geology.’—Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
“On the Hills.”—lrederick Starr. 
“Elementary Geology.’’—Ralph S. Tarr. 
“Thirty-six Observation Lessons on Common Miner- 
als."-——-Henry L. Clapp. 
“Common Minerals and Rocks.—William O. Crosby. 
“Minerals; How to Study Them.’’—Edward S. Dana. 
“Boy Mineral Collectors.”—Jay G. Kelley. 
“Story of a Piece of Coal.’”—Edward A. Martin. 
“First Lessons on Minerals.”—Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
“Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners.”’— 
Richard E. Dodge. 
“Brooks and Brook Basins.”—Alexis E. Frye. 
“Physical Geography.”—-Archibald Geikie. 
“Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography.”’—Archi- 
bald Geikie. 
“Short Studies in Nature Knowledge.”—William Gee. 
“Earth and Man.”’—Arnold Guyot. 
“Physical Geography.’’—-Arnold Guyot. 
“Eclectic Physical Geography.”—Rvssell Hinman. 
“Physiography.”—Thomas H. Huxley. 
“Madam How and Lady Why.”’—Charles Kingsley. 
“Realm cof Nature.’”’—Hugh R. Mill. 
“National Geographic Society. Physiography of the 
‘nited States.”"—-Ten Monographs. 
“Karth.”—Elisee Reclus.. 
“Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life.”—Elisee Reclus. 
“Elementary Physical Geography.’’—Jacques W. Red- 
way. 
“Aspects of the Earth.”—Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
“Nature and Man in America.”—Nathaniel 8S. Shaler. 
“Outlines of the Earth’s History.”—Nathaniel 5S. 
Shaler, 
“Sea and Land.’’—-Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
“Old Mother Earth.”—Josephine Simpson. 
“Elementary Physical Geography.’’—Ralph S. Tarr. 
“Elementary Physiography.—John Thornton. 
“Weather.”---Ralph Abercromby. 
‘Story of the Atmosphere.’—Douglas Archi- 
aid, 
“Telks about the Weather and its Relation to Plants 
and Animals.”—Charles Barnard. 
‘Elementary Meteorology.”—William M. Davis. 
“Ocean of Air.”"—Agnes Giberne. 
“Abont the Weather.”—Mark W. Harrington. 
“King Frost."—-Mrs. Thorpe. 
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“Father Aldur; a Water Story.”—Agnes Giberne. 

“Mighty Deep and What We Know of It.”—Agnes 
Giberne. 

“Old Ocean.”—Ernest Ingersoll. 

“Old Ocean.”—Selections from Youth’s Companion. 


“Lakes cf North America.”—Israel C. Russell. 

“Bottom of the Sea.’’—L. Sonrel. 

“Wonders of Water.’’—Gaston Tissandier. 

“Forms of Water in Clouds, Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers.” 
—John Tyndall. 


“Iee in North America.’’—George F. Wright. 

“History of a Mountain.”—Elisee Reclus. 

'“Tsland Life.”—Alfred R. Wallace. 

“Formation of Vegetable Mould Through Action of 
Worms.’’—Charles Darwin. 

“Domesticated Animals.’”—Nathaniel S. Shaler. 

“Stories cf Industry.”—E. Clow and A. Chase. 

“Information Readers—1 891-1892.” 

“Talks About Common Things.”—-Norma M. Mischlich. 

“Great American Industries.”-—W. F. Rocheleau. 

“Coal and the Coal Mines.”—Homer Greene. 


INDUSTRIES.—(XIIL) 


BY R. W. 


WALLACE, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


Nestling cosily in the beautiful valley of the 
Passumpsic, in Vermont, at the point where the 
Sleeper river blends with the larger stream, is St. 
Johnsbury—the seat of a great scale-making indus- 
try, which was founded and developed by the Fair- 
banks family. 

The origin of this industry is almost a romance. 
The Fairbanks, family migrated from Brimfield, 
Conn., to St. Johnsbury in 1815, where they built a 
sawmill and grist-mill, and ran a wagon shop. 'Thad- 


SCALE FOR WEIGHING BIG GUNS. 


deus Fairbanks had considerable genius in mechani- 
cal lines. 

About 1825, there was a movement among the 
farmers of upper Vermont to raise hemp. Every 
available acre was given up to its cultivation, and the 
farmers dreamed of immediate and _ inordinate 


ORE BUCKET SCALE FOR TRAVELING CRANE . 


riches. The chief market for the staple was St. 
Johnsbury. But for some reason there was grievous 
dissatisfaction over weighing the hemp by the old 
Roman steelyards. The Fairbanks were among the 


dissatisfied, and Thaddeus thought of devising some - 


better means of weighing. In this he succeeded, and 
in 1820 he invented a simple scale, arranged on the 
principle of a lever working on a knife-edge bearing, 


Cuts used in this article are'used through courtesy of the E. & T. 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt, 


the principle which is in common use to this hour. 

The invention seemed important enough to be 
patented. But the patent-office was far away in that 
early time. I was before the days of the iron steed 
that almost annihilates distance. So Mr. Fairbanks 
had to ° 
RIDE HORSEBACK TO WASHINGTON 
to secure and register his patent. There was an im- 
mediate and extensive call for the new scale, so that 
the mills and also a foundry were converted into a 
seale factory, which has expanded into the monster 
plant of to-day. 

The plant at present consists of some thirty build- 
ings, frem two to four stories high, and covering an 
area of nearly fifteen acres. Among these are 
foundries, wood-working shops, adjusting rooms, 
paint shops, packing sheds, and a large suite of com- 
modious and sunny offices. The company is careful 
of the interests of its nearly 1,000 employees, and 
has provided them a spacious Casino, with reading 
rooms, dining and recreation rooms, privileges that 
the men warmly appreciate. It is needless to add 
that the relations between the company and its work- 
men are most kindly, with never a strike or a hint 
of such thronghout the years. 

Two of the three great melting furnaces ordinarily 
run off thirty-six tons of irona day. It is a fine sight 
to see these furnaces tapped, and the molten metal 
run into vessels to be carried hither and thither over 
the foundry and poured by careful hands into the 
hundreds of moulds. ‘lhe brass moulding is spe- 
cially attractive to the visitor because of the bril- 
lieney of the colors from this molten mass. But it 
has a peculiarly spiteful look about it, so that the 
unitiated is rather glad to escape in safety. 

For the year 1903, the total number of: scales 
manufactured was in the neighborhocd of 100,000, 
or ai the rate of 

TWO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED A WEEK. 


This represents more than one-half the world’s entire 
business of scale and balance manufacture. It takes 
5,000,000 feet of lumber annually to pack the 
scales for shipment. Jn the vard the visitor might 
see a whole train-load of scales ready to be dis- 
patched to Russia, or some other foreign country. 
In fact, in the year previous to the breaking out of 
hostilities in the Far East, the company found it im- 
possible to supply its Russian orders. 

The Fairbanks Scales have practically a world- 
wide constituency. They are the standard of all the 
countries of Europe, as also of India, China, Japan, 
the East and West Indies, Australia, Africa, and 
South America. All the coins issued by the United 
States mints are weighed by them. So fair a repu- 
tation did they gain in Kurope, that in 1873 

THADDEUS FAIRBANKS WAS KNIGETED 
by the Emperor of Austria, beside being the recipient 
of many medals and other honors from other sources. 

It is simply bewildering to see the varieties of 
scales that the factory produces. In one room the 
visitor may see hundreds of apothecary’s and 
grocer’s scales; in another scales for weighing express 
matiter, beet sugar, nails in kegs, cloth, the stock 
from which felt hats are made, and many other 
things. ITere is a scale to weigh ore in some mine; 
and there one to weigh grain in some monster ele- 
vator. Here is one to weigh a drove of cattle at 
once in some stockyard; and there one to weigh cot- 
ton in some compress in the Southland. Here is one 
to weigh a loaded railway car; and there one to weigh 
a ship and its cargo. 


(Continued on page 302.] 
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The Department of Superintendence will mcet in 
Milwaukee, February 21-22-23, opening meeting 
being at 9.50 a. m. on the 21st. 

._ The school children enrolled in New York are 
more dhan the’ entire population of St. Louis in 
1900, and she was the fourth city in the Union. 


Henry C. Morrison, superintendent of DPorts- 
mouth, N. H., has profited unexpectedly from the 
entrance of local politics into the confirmation of the 
appointment of the state superintendent. He was 
appointed by the governor, and promptly confirmed 
by the council. It is every way humiliating that in 
a New England state a man like Channing Folsom, 
after several years of exceptional success, could noi 
have had his appointment by the governor confirmed 
by the council, but when that became an impos- 
sibility Mr. Morrison was his choice as, indeed, of 
the school men of the state. The Journal of Mduca- 
tion has frequently said that his Reports were 
among the best in the country, and from them we 
have frequently quoted at length. His administra- 
tion will be a distinct success. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The State Association of Massachusetts has not 
always been as large or as it should have been, nor 
has the program been better than that of some 
counties in the state, hut there is a new life, a new 
devotion on the part of the management, a3 has been 
in evidence of late years, and on the Friday of 
Thanksgiving week this year the purpose is to break 
all the records of this organization. In the quality 
of oratory, in professional wisdom, in the treatment 


of practical topics, and in the study of the latest 
best things in education the meeting will be notable. 
President Louis P. Nash of Holyoke is putting into 
the arrangements unprecedented energy, and is re- 
vealing genuine leadership. 


ULSSiCHUSETTS' COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


In few phases of the educational life of New 
England are there better evidences of an aroused 
educational sentiment than in the mass meetings of 
the county associations of the Old Bay _ state. 
Middlesex set the pace a few years ago, and she still 
packs Tremont Temple with 2,500 earnest persons 
who enjoy a program of national distinction, but she 
no longer monopolizes the stage,—Essex, Norfolk, 
Bristol, Worcester, Plymouth, Hampden, Hamp- 
shire, Franklin, and Berkshire have audiences run- 
ning from 800 to 1,500, always enthusiastic and 
always with a program of scholarly, popular talent. 
Take the counties together, they had, on tthe two 
Fridays, above 10,000, and they presented a sum 
total of talent worthy the National Educational 
Association. 


PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON. 


‘The imauguration of President W. E. Huntington 
as president of Boston University was one of the 
most imposing and interesting collegiate functions in 
the history of the country. There were forty-five 
college presidents assisting in the ceremonies. He is 
the second president the institution has had in the 
thirty-five years of its life, and as Dr. William F. 
Warren simply entered upon the performance of his 
duties at the birth of the university this was really 
a great oceasion, and city and state officials joined 
with collegians in the celebration. Governor John 
L. Bates, an alumnus and trustee, President Hliot 
of Harvard, Bishop William Lawrence of the Eypi-co- 
pal church, Dr. P. S. Henson (Baptist), Dr. Edward 
Kverett Hale (Unitarian), President Henry T. 
Pritchett of the Institute of Technology, President 
Hanselman, 8. J., Holy Cross College (Catholic), 
President "Elmer H. Capen, Tufts (Universaiist), 
were representative of the vast array of talent upon 
the platform. 


PUPILS STAY IN SCH(OL. 


‘The old lie—a falsehood too unpardonable to be 
endured—should be followed up persistently. I refer 
to the statement that few children go beyond the 
lower grades of the pwhlic schools. Remember that 
the figures of the first vear are never to be taken, be- 
cause it is always nearly a class and a thalf, becaus» 
many are admitted after January who could not ex- 
pect promotion. Somerville, Mass., always figures 
this matter cut very closely, and always compares 
with ten years before. This may be, probably is, 
above the average. but not enough to be of conse- 
quence. At twelve and thirteen years of age. sixth 
grade, there are 85 per cent. as many pupils as in the 
secend grade, and more than 90 per cent. of those 
who entered the second grade are in the sixth. At 
fourteen and fifteen, eighth grade, there are 80 per 
cent. as many as in the third grade. More than 30 
per cent. of thoze in the third grade enter the high 
school, Sixty per cent of those entering the high 
school graduate. This is in no sense as good as it 
should be, but it is vastly better than it is reputed. 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER. 


Almost every day and sometimes twice a day edu- 
cation is unexpectedly complimented. Here is one 
of the exceptionally valuable side lights on educa- 
tion:— 

Professor Peabody, in opening the proceedings at 
a Peace meeting in Boston, dwelt on the new a=pect 
of truth which now compels the allegiance of all 
educated people—the sense of unity. of interdepend- 
ence, of the correlation which binds together equally 
the forces of nature and the destinies of nations. 
Now, said he, this great truth is beginning to enter, 
like an instinct, into the habits of mind of the pres- 
emt age. J’ a person thus educated into a sense of 
the unity of the world, what anachronisin to-day 


so monstrous as the thonght of a divided, fighting, 
werring world! (Applause.) 

To the scientific mind such a thought of a divided 
world is simply unthinkable; to the philosophical 
mind it is a sheer survival; to the historical mind it 
is a perversion of human history; and to the re- 
ligious mind it is simply an insult to the unity of 
God. (Applause.) 

In other words, it is not essential that education 
should primarily concern itself with the subject w« 
have in hand; for, whether it will or not, the ‘very 
processes of education, through their own develop- 
ment and expansion, make irresistible the way we 
want the world to go. (More applause.) We give 
ourselves to these underlying currents which we do 
not create, but to which it is our duty to conform. 
The deeper channels of the thought of the age are 
moving irresistibly toward the unity of the world. 
(Applause.) 


BANISHED TO THE PRAIRIE. 


1 drove in October for several hours over a vast 
prairie with one who was ardently in love with it. 
He feared I did not fully appreciate it; that I did 
not understand what it meant to have a horizon line 
that was always a perfect circle unnicked by even a 
mound, a hillock, or a tree: that I did not see the 
symphony of color in its ripe russet gold that fairly 
danced in the rich October sun; that I did not know 
the charm of its endlessness. At last he was con- 
tent that I was indeed a lover of the prairie when ! 
told him that I knew the prairies when he was in the 
kindergarten, and though I had never lived on them 
| had been upon them hundreds of times. 

With an air of comtented resignation he said: 
“Wihat would yon say to a man who reeently wrote 
in an article as the culmination of horrors for a New 
Knglander who had done some great wrong: ‘He de- 
serves to Le hanished to the prairie for life’?” What 
could be more absurd? There is nothing more 
charming, except the sea, than a prairie, God’s in- 
finite meadow. 


A GREAT INVEN1OR, 


The editor of the Journal of Education has said 
a thoussnd times on the lecture platform in the pas’ 
few years that Luther Burbank is one of the greatest 
of Amercians, giving his reasons therefor definitely. 
In view of this much repeated claim, it is interesting 
te see this editorial in Everybody’s Magazine with its 
425,000 circulation: “A magazine article or two, a 
few brief newspaper notices, are most of the fame 
yet granted to Luther Burbank of California. He is 
too busy and too useful to care for more. He is a 
patient ohserver, a scientific breeder of flowers and 
fruits. Out of the apricot and the plum he his pro- 
duced a new fruit, the plumcot. He has deprived th» 
prune of its pit and the plum of its stone. He has 
robbed the dahlia of its unpleasant smell and given 
it fragrance. He has made the blackberry white, 
doubled the gladiolus, put red, white, and pink blos- 
soms at the same time on the pink, painted the rose, 
called forth a hardy daisy with a long stem and a 
large ‘blossom. This is true beneficent and creative 
work. How many thousand politicians and captains 
of industry would it take to make one Luther Bur- 
bank ?” 


LOSING A POSITION. 


In one of the October magazines is this trenchant 
sentence: “L am inclined to think that no man was 
ever discharged from a successful concern—he dis- 
charged himself.” There is an important truth in 
this wnexpected phrasing, but like all things worth 
saying that are well said, it contains a sad element 
of untruth, but it will do teri times as much good as 
harm. I hope this will not fall under the eye of any 
unfortunate person who is out of a job, for it is as 
good a prayer as I ever offer that I may help by wor! 
and deed those on the side track of life’s progress. 

On the other hand, it were well if this keen state- 
ment of a fearful truth could be made a part of the 
subconsciousness of every man and woman who is 
not anchored in his position for life. None need it 
more than teachers and superintendents. As a rule 
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the man who is voted out casts all the ballots against 
himself. - A state normal school principal was voted 
unanimously out of a job not long ago. In one day 
he made these three remarks to one whose help was 
indispensable at that. juncture: “Nhat woman has no 
business in this school, she hasn’t the first requisite 
for a teacher.” “Why don’t that woman (a public 
speaker) go home and study the rudiments of gram- 
mar?” Pointing to a sentence written by a well- 
known and widely-beloved man: “What do you think 
of that for a man who makes grammars!” When he 
was unanimously voted out at the next election of 
the trustees he began telling everybody how out- 
rageously he had been treated. In a fairly long ex- 
perience it has been my observation that in, ap- 
proximately, forty-nine cases in fifty a very small 
dose of good sense, study of himself, and restraint of 
the tongue would have enabled those voted out to 
have continned to be voted in. Whi of us is pre- 
paring to discharge himself? That is the vital ques- 
tion. 


YALE’S RIGHT TO CROW. 


We print herewith am editorial which speaks with 
justice and pride of Yale’s record in one field of 
American progress:— 

There are about 400 places of education in the 
United States which can be called colleges, using the 
word in the general sense, but until recently only 
Yale was supplying the gray matter and the back- 
bone which administered the affairs of the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska. Hon. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Yale, ’78, has just given place to 
Hon. Luke Wright, at Manila, but William Henry 
Hunt, Yale, ’*78, is running things in Porto Rico; 
(ecorge Robert Carter, Yale. ’88 S., in Hawaii, and 
John Brady, Yale, ’74, in Alaska. Harvard can 
hive the Presidency if Yale can rule somewhere east 
of Suez. 

When Governor Carter was inaugurated the other 
day at Honolulu he delivered an address as strenu- 
ous as it was eloquent, and it made a sensation be- 
cause it is an innovation in Hawaii for a high public 
official to talk straight—-unequivocally and earnestly 
—for publication. THlere is a sample from Governor 
Curter’s consecration to his high purpose: “As a man 
bern and bred in this country, I am a Hawaiian in 
thought and feeling. In all the islands of the broad 
Pacific there is no aboriginal people equal to the 
liawaiians--the flower of all Polynesia. Among 
them and with them I hope to carry out the tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race from which I spring, 
that point toward liberty of thought, freedom of 
speech, and a high standard of virture.” 

Beef and brawn count for as much at Yale as 
gray matter, and who shall say that Yale is not vin- 
dicated when the country has to recruit its territo- 
rial governors, or 75 per cent. of them, from the 
ranks of its graduates? : 


EDUCATIONAL SKYSCRAPER. 


=- 


New York City is maintaining her reputation in 
educational leadership. he building of a “sky- 
scraper” school with accommodations for 7,500 to 
8,000 pupils will be begun on the lower East Side in 
the course of the next few months. When it is com- 
pleted, it will be not only the first schoolhouse of its 
type. but also by far the largest elementary public 
school in existence. 

For several years the school authorities have been 
considering the advisability of erecting such a 
school. New public school No. 62, which is in the 
course of construction, was to be a sky-scraper, but 
the authorities felt that the public was not educated 
up to such a schoolhouse, and therefore stopped it 
at tihe sixth story. When No. 62 is completed, all 
the pupils of No. 137 will be transferred into it. 
Then No. 137 will be torn down, and on its site, 
which is about 175 feet long by 80 broad, the giant 
school will be built. Dr. George 8S. Davis, associate 


city superintendent, says:— 


“We are confident of the practicability of erecting 
such an enormous structure. It will.be ten or more 
stories in height, and each story will have about fif- 
teen classrooms, providing accommodations for fifty 
children each. We will move into tihe school all the 
children of the upper grades from the schools of the 
neighborhood, leaving the old quarters for the little 
ones. 

“The structure can be made perfectly fireproof, 
nothing being inflammable in the rooms except the 
furniture. ‘The structure will have four elevator 
shafts, besides stairways and escalators. Although 
the departmental system will be in use, the classes 
as they move from room to room can be confined to 
one or two floors. There will be no more confusion 
than in an ordinary office building. At the dis- 
missal the children on the lower floors will go out 
by the stairs, while those above will use the ele- 
vators. There will be four exits, or entrances, to 
the building, on three streets and one alley. If 
there is any sign of confusion, the time of dismissal 
will be made different for the various grades. The 
children who will use this building will be the older 
ones, who know how to act properly. It will be es- 
pecially equipped for an evening high school. 

“The time has come for such schools. In this 
section the sites are very expensive and the popula- 
tion is very dense. <A very large school is therefore 
a measure of economy. If the business interests 
ever drive the population uptown, we can convert 
the structure into an office building and dispose 
of it.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Russian Baltic squadron had made so many 
false starts that when it actually set sail for the Far 
East its movements were not at first taken seriously. 
It was expected that it would again put back to 
Libau, and that the start would be described as 
practice cruise, But it really passed into the North 
Sea on October 29, and through the straits of Dover 
on Octoher 23. Its strength thas not been officially 
announced, and the newspaper reports of its com- 
position vary somewhat; but apparently it comprises 
as many as seven battleships, old and new, two 
armored cruisers, five other cruisers, nine torpedo- 
boat destrovers and ten transports and supply ships. 
Colliers are waiting off Cadiz and elsewhere which 
will be picked up en route; and it is reported that the 
squadron will divide, the smaller craft going 
through the Suez canal, and the battleships around 
by the Cape of Good Hope. 

* 

An extraordinary incident marked the progress of 
the squadron through the North Sea. The Hull 
fishing fleet was trawling off-shore shortly after mid- 
night of October 21, as the squadron loomed up 
throvgh the darkness. ‘The Russian ships turned 
their searchlights upon the little craft and passed 
so near that some of the fishermen held up their 
fish in their hands, to attract attention and disarm 
suspicion. But either not understanding or not re- 
garding this signal, and possessed apparently by fear 
of attack hy Japanese torpedo ‘boats, the Russian 
ships without warning fired upon the fishermen, 
sinking several of them, and killing two or three of 
the men on board. Then they passed on, without 
pausing for further investigation. As was to have 
been expected, this incident kindled popular rage in 
England to fever heat, and while the British govern- 
ment was pressing Russia for immediate apology 
and reparation a London mob relieved its feelings by 
stoning the carriage of the Russian ambassador. 
So, by a single tragic and inexcusable blunder, the 
relations of the two countries were strained almost 
to the point of rupture. 

. 

Russian diplomacy is slow-moving at the best and 
the delay in this instance was exasperating and 
dangerous. Pending official communications from 
the Russian admiral, the Czar sent a personal mes- 
sage of regret, and the Russian Foreign office made 
conciliatory ‘but vague responses to the British de- 
mands. But when the Russian admiral reached the 
port of Vigo in Spain, and made official report that 


his fleet had been approached by two Japanese tor- 
pedo boats in the North Sea, and had fired upon 
them, and intimated further that if British fisher- 
men ‘had been hit by his guns, it was because they 
“had been imprudently dragged into the enterprise,” 
English anger knew no bounds. ‘The admiral’s story 
was regarded as a pure fiction, invented to avoid re- 
sponsibility; . the Channel and Mediterranean 
squadrons were cleared for action; and the Channel 
squadron took up a position where it could head off 
the Russian fleet if it tried to pass Gibraltar. 
* * 

Thus tive two great countries found themselves, 
almost in a moment, on the very verge of war. But 
at the most critical instant, peaceful counsels pre- 
vailed. Russia offered to submit the facts in the 
case to the investigation of an impartial tribunal, 
under the plan devised by the Hague congress, and 
England consented. Meantime, Russia agreed to 
detain at Vigo the officers and ships which were 
directly concerned in the incident, including, of 
course, the admiral himself. Inquiries will be car- 
ried on simultaneously at Hull and at Vigo. So, in- 
stead of a great and bloody war, added to the hior- 
rors of that alveady in progress in the Far East, we 
are to have a peaceful determination of all the 
points at issue. It is a splendid victory for the cause 
of peace. 

In accordance with the intimation which he made 
when the delegates to the congress of the inter- 
parliamentary union called wpon him, President 
Roosevelt has invited the powers signatory to the 
original Hague agreement to a second peace con- 
gress, to be convened at some place and date which 
may be agreed upon. Probably it will meet at The 
Hague. ‘he call is not issued with reference to the 
existing war, and it is doubtful whether it will 
assemble until after the war has ended. But it is 
hoped that the second congress may strengthen and 
broaden the work of the first, especially by devising 
means for lessening the horrors of modern warfare, 


‘and for conserving the rights of newtral commerce. 


Hour of the Central and South American republics, 
which had expressed a desire to be included in the 
Hague agreement, are invited, in addition to all the 
powers which participated in the first congress. 

* * * 

It was fereseen when the treaty with Panama was 
concluded that, in the adjustment of the relations 
of the dual government of the isthmus, there were 
large possibilities of misunderstanding. There has 
been increasing friction between the American offi- 
cials sent down to administer the strip, and the 
authorities of the Panama republic: and a feeling 
among the people of Panama, which may have been 
fomented by outside influences, that the United 
States was trying to establish an independent colony 
in the middle of the republic. ‘To forestall possible 
complications arising from these causes President 
Roosevelt has directed Secretary Taft to visit the 
isthmus and confer directly with the Panama 
authorities: and incidentally he has made the re- 
assuring statement that the United States does not 
contemplate exercising any greater functions of 
government than are necessary to the construction 
and operation of the canal. 

* * 

Fresh evidenee of the friendly feeling existing 
between Japan and the United States is afforded in 
the departure of Prince Fushimi, brother of the 
Mikado, fer a visit to this country. The Prince has 
embarked upon the steamship Manchuria, and is ex- 
pected to arrive at San Francisco on November 14. 
He will go direct to Washington, where he will be 
entertained for several days with the honors befit- 
ting his high rank. He will visit some of the larger 
eastern cities, and will then spend some time at the 
Louisiana Exposition, where he will again be ofti- 
cially entertained. The Japanese have been some- 
times called “the Yankees of the East,” and their 
achievements in peace and war constitute them a 
highly interesting people, with natural sympathies 
with Americans. The visit of the Mikado’s brother 
would be a unique event, in any case, and it is par- 
ticularly significant just now. 
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The range of the scales is surprising. The com- 
pany has made a scale so delicately poised that it 
would weigh a sheet of tissue paper, and then, after 
allowing the visitor to scribble all over the paper 
with a soft lead pencil, would weigh it again, and 

GIVE THE WEIGHT OF THE LEAD. 

But these delicate scales are a rarity in the pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, there are locomotive scales— 
which are really four separate scales, to be placed 
one under each wheel of the engine, to ascertain 
whether each wheel is bearing its proportionate part 
of the whole weight. Each of these quadruplex scales 
will usually weigh ten tons, the four of them to- 
gether weighing a locomotive of forty tons. 

The largest scale the company has made is that 
at the Watervliet Arsenal near Troy, N. Y., which 
will sustain a pressure of 1,400 pounds to the square 
foot, and will weigh a total of 300,000 pounds, or 
150 tons. Yet so true is it in its bearings that the 

PLACING OF A DOLLAR BILL 
upon it will at once disturb its equilibrium. This 
scale at the Arsenal is repeatedly used to weigh mon- 
ster cannon, one of which some time since balanced 
at 90 tons. 

One of the niceties about scale-making is to pro- 
duce a balance that will remain true under all con- 
ditions end tests. One Fairbanks scale, after having 
weighed an aggregate of twenty-five billion pounds 
of ore, was tested and found to be as true as ever. 
Sometimes e scale has to be used in a mine thousands 
of feat below the surface, or 12,000 feet above sea- 
level, and it requires delicate calculation of atmos- 
pheric pressures to give it the proper adjustment. 
But this is accomplished successfully by care and 
patience. 

The Fairbanks family have not only believed that 
“business is business,” but they have made philan- 
thropy their business as well. They have most gen- 
erously remembered the town in which they won 
their fortune and their fame. A magnificent church 
building. a spacious Y. M. C. A. structure, the St. 
Johnsbury Academy, a museum of natural science, 
and the Atheneum, are the indices of their thought- 
ful benevolence. And this, as well as their conspicu- 
ous industrial enterprise and snecess, has won for 
them an honored name. 


OUTLINE ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Tue following outline may be divided into several 
sections and assigned to different pupils for a series 
of compositions, or it may be abridged and used for 


one composition : — 
1’ In New England. 

1? First Thanksgiving Day. 

1* Time.— November, 1621. 

2° Duration.— A week, not a day. 

3° Purpose. 

4° By whom and how celebrated. 

5 Nature of the observance.— No special relig- 
ious service; a week of feasting and not of 
fasting ; a week of recreation, etc. 

2* Subsequent observance of the day.— Not at 
stated periods, but as occasional feast days in 
acknowledgment of some blessing. 

1° In 1623, because of a plentiful rainfall after a 
long drouth. 

2° In 1631, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, because 
of the arrival of a vessel with provisions 
after sore need. 

3° In 1644, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, because 
of a victory over the Indians. 

4° In 1645, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, because 
of conclusion of peace with Indians, 

5° Other occasional Thanksgiving Days. 

2' As a National Holiday. 

1? Peculiarly American as at present observed. 

2? Idea originated with the Hebrews. (Deut. xvi: 
13-15; Levit. xxxiv.: 44; Exodus xxiii,: 16). 


3? With the Greeks, the Feast of Demeter, or 
Ceres, the god of agriculture. 

4° The Harvest Festival (Cerealia) held by the 
Romans. 

5 England’s Harvest Home.—A_ service of 
Thanksgiving at harvest time, in the month 
of September, observed in the Church of Eng- 
land and in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. 

6? On special proclamations in England. 

7? In the United States, prior to its regular estab- 
lishment as a periodical holiday. 

1° By proclamations of Continental Congress.— 
First, July 20, 1775; Second, May 17, 1776; 
Third, April 22, 1778; Fourth, May 6, 1779; 
Fifth, April 6, 1780; Sixth, May 8, 1781; 
Seventh, April 25, 1782. Let the pupil find 
out why each of these days was thus set apart. 

2° By Washington, at the head of the Continental 
Army.— December 18, 1777, and May 7, 1778, 
Let the student find out why these dates were 
chosen. 

3° By Washington as president. 

1‘ Thursday, November 26, 1789, as a day for 
general Thanksgiving throughout the nation. 

2* Thursday, February 19, 1795. (Why were 
these dates chosen ? ) 

4° By presidents from Washington to Lincoln.— 
Occasional days were set apart, but they did 
not occur at stated times or seasons, nor did 
they occur every year. Let the pupil find out 
why this was the case, and the dates of some 
of these Thanksgivings. 

8? As a stated National Holiday. 

1° First one.— Really did not belong to this class, 
but was the forerunner of the custom that 
fixed the day. 

1* Date.— August 6, 1863, set in the proclamation 
of President Lincoln dated July 15, 1863. 

2* Purpose.— Thanksgiving for the Union victo- 
ries at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. In Con- 
gress it was looked upon as a party measure. 

3‘ How celebrated.— Religious services held 
throughout the north, during which prayers 
were offered for the president and for the 
preservation of the nation. 

4* How the idea was received. 

2° Second one.— In the year 1864. 
find date and occasion. 

3° Third one.— April 14, 1865. Memorable for 
being the day of President Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation. What was the occasion of this 
Thanksgiving ? 

4° The custom established. 

1* Each succeeding president has followed the 
custom established by Lincoln. For many 
years the President’s Proclamation was 
looked upon simply as a recommendation, and 
many states did not set apart the day; now 
all states in the Union observe the same day. 

2‘ Regular date.— Always the last Thursday of 
November. Why was Thursday chosen as 
the day of the week ? 

3' An original Thanksgiving Story. 

(This outline may be divided into three parts for 
composition work: 1' “In New England,” would 
make a good subject; 2' “As a National Holiday,” 
would make another; and 3' “ An Original Thanks- 
giving Story,” would do for a third.)— Henry G. 
Williams, in Ohio Teacher. 


Let the pupil 


E. C. R., Ohio: I did not receive the Journal of 
Angust 4 and August 11. Please send me these 
copies. This demonstrates the fact that the “N. E. 
J.” is indispensable. 


A. M. W., Penn.: May I tell you how much I ara 
enjoying your paper, the Journal of Education, for 
which | have subserihed for the first time this vear? 


©. R. B., Vermont: I read the Journal with much 
interest, and find it up-to-date in every way. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MEANING AND PRACTICE OF COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATION. By Cheesman A, Herrick, Ph. D., of Com- 
mercial high school, Philadelphia. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is by far the best history, record, and description 

of commerciai schools that has been issued, and it will 
do much toward promoting the extension of this branch 
of public school work. Twelve years ago the Wharton 
school of the University of Pennsylvania was the only 
institution of the United States giving higher commer- 
cial education. The author says that school men are 
too largely in the world, but not of the world, while 
business men are too narrowly and selfishly pursuing 
their calling. It may be added that teachers in commer- 
cial schools are liable to partake over much of the char- 
acteristics of either the unworldly teacher or of the too 
worldly business man. Success that is worth while will 
be highly promoted by this adequate well-balanced and 
interesting book. There is slight question but that 
commercial! teachers will read the hook with avidity; the 
liability is that it will fail to be read by the others who 
have much greater need to read it. 

STORIES OF INVENTORS. By Russell Doubleday. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
221 op. Price, $1.25. 

The purpose of this book is to give in a measure the 
adventurous side of invention. 

The trials and dangers of the builders of the sub- 
marine, the thrill of the inventor who feels for the first 
time the vibration of the long-distance message through 
the air, the daring and skill of the engineer who drives 
the locomotive at 190 miles an hour, the life saver and 
Dis apparatus, are all included. The wonder of the me- 
chanic is lost in the marvel of the machine, and the 
doer is overawed by the greatness of the achievement. 

All these are true stories of adventures in inventions. 


A NEW COURSE OF STUDY AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Edward R. Shaw, Ph. D., late dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 

Mrs. Shew has taken four of the exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable papers of Dr. Shaw, and has had them 
brought out, with a biographical sketch by Earl Barnes, 
as a memorial. The mechanical setting of the book 
makes it especially attractive. 'The addresses here pub- 
lished are “A New Course of Study,” “The Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education,’’ “The Spelling Question,” 
and “The Logic of Children.” Dr. Shaw was born at 
Bellport, New York, where Mrs. Shaw now resides, 
January 13, 1850; graduated from Lafavette College at 
‘hirty-one; from thirty-three to fifty-two years of age 
he was principal of the high school at Yonkers; from 
1894 to 1901 he was dean of the School of Pedagogy of 
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THREE GREAT BOOKS 


WISDOM AND WILL IN EDUCATION 


By CHARLES WILLIAM Super, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Er- President of the Ohio University and Professor of Greek, 
l[bidem; Translator of Werl's Order of Words; Author 
of a History of the German Language, Between 
Heathenism and Christianity, ete. 

300 Pages. Cloth. Gold Stamp. Price, $1.25 

There is not a chapter in this volume which will not be 
found suggestive. The breadth of view and hopefulness of 
spirit along with a disposition to see things in their true 
relation give it a place among the books, the reading of 
which can be counted a distinct intellectual enrichment.— 
The Journal of Pedagogy, Syracuse, Sept., 1903. 


A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION 


By Pror. FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department en The Lawrenceville 
chool 

Size, 12mo. 288 Pages. Bound in Linen. Price, 90 Cents 

It deserved a first prize ($600), and it deserves what is far 
better than that, and far more difficult to win, the widest 
possible reading. * * * We wish every teacher and 
every boy or girl in the country knew by heart the chapters 
on “Organization and Exactness,’’ Will,” and ‘tA 
New Body.”’— The Independent, New York City. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By A. E. Winsuip, Litt.D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 
12mo. Cloth, 50 Cents. Paper, 25 Cents 


One of the most intensely interesting books we have ever 
read, setting forth the constructive force of training and envi- 
ronment and the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. 
The Jukes family offers a good illustration of degeneracy, 
while a study of the Edwards family presents a cheery, com- 
forting and convincing contrast. The biographical details 
given add attractiveness and value to the book that cannot 
fail to inspire numerous sermons and abundant food for 
thought to parents.— The Hetdelburg Teacher, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., Publishers 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


the University of New York. A few weeks before he 
passed away he was chosen superintendent of Rochester, 
New York, but never entered upon the work, for he died 

February 11, 19038. 

A THIRD CENTURY OF CHARADES. By William Bel- 
lamy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Exquisitely 
bound. Price, 85 cents, net. 

Here are one hundred charades. Those who know the 
first two books of charades need no word of explanation, 
while to those who have not seen the other books no ex- 
planation is adequate. Here are a few of the charades:—- 

My first could hardly Falstaff’s thirst assuage; 

My nevt is both fore-armed and upper-handed; 

My third’s a lady of uncertain age; 

My whole steod by the church, if ever man did. 


My first’s a malediction, 
My other two a song. 

My whole may hold you dear, 
But they never love you long. 


My first is ever present, hear; 
My last is near us while we sleep: 
My whole men burn no longer here.— 
But God in endless flame will keep. 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. A Beginner’s 
Book in the History of Our Country. By J. A. C. 
Chandler, Ph. D., and O. P. Chitwood. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 pp. 
This is 1 distinet success in meeting the long time de- 

mand for a beok that is at once delightful reading and 
capable of being studied, with every probability that the 
facts and impressions will abide in memory and be 
readily recalled, even more readily than in the uninter- 
esting beoks on history. The style is charming so that 
young and old will read it with relish, even thcugh they 
have read it a hundred times in the ordinary forms of 
expression. To help in the study of the book there is 
at the clase of each chapter a geography study and sug- 
gestive and helpful review questions. 

~— 

IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER. The Story of His Life 
and Times. By Tudor Jenks. With Introduction 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York: A. §. Barnes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.90, net. 

This hook tells the story of Chaucer’s life, and gives a 
Picture of England as it was known to the earliest of our 
great poets—-the manners, customs, institutions, and 
happenings that made him what he was, and are re- 
flected ‘n his poems. This hook stands by itself, but it 
Will be followed by others sketching the personality of 
the greatest writers at home and abroad, their work, 
‘musements, and surroundings, together with fitting ref- 
frence to their literary achievements. This is entirely 
‘unlike the regulation biographies inasmuch as the au- 
thor has developed a genius for setting forth in a unique 
— delightful style the times and companions of an au- 

or, sO that it is much more than the story of a life. It 


gives the author the liberty to leave out all unimportant 

and uninteresting material. 

MANUAL OF GERMAN ETYMOLOGY IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO ENGLISH. By Max Straube. Abridged 
Edition, New York: The Albright Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 29u pp. 

This is a valuable addition to the teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ equipment for the study of German. It greatly 
facilitates the learning of the language by English stu- 
dents, enabling them to memorize German vocables with 
comparative ease. 

The acquisition of the lexical material of a language 
being of paramount importance, it is desirable to make 
a word one’s lasting property the first time it is met, and 
this can best be accomplished by inquiring into the affini- 
ties of the word and by finding its kindred in our own 
vernacular. To neglect this exceedingly valuable 
mnemonic means implies an inexcusable waste of time 
and energy. If the student wishes to memorize the Ger- 
man words, Baum, Vogel, Blatt, Tal, Zeitung, Herbst, 
Wolke, Zimmer, Knabe, brauchen, sterben, heben, he will 
accomplish his purpose with comparatively little exer- 
tion, if he knows that G. Baum “tree” is akin to BE. 
beam; G. Vogel “bird’’ to E. fowl; G. Blatt “leaf” to 
E. blade; G. Tal “valley” to E. dale; G. Zeitung “news- 
paper” to E. tiding; G. Herbst “autumn” to EB. harvest; 
G. Wolke “cloud” to E. welkin; G. Zimmer “room” to E. 
timber; G. Knabe “boy” to E. knave; G. brauchen 
“need” to E. brook; G. sterben “die” to E. starve; G. 
heben “lift” to E. heave. Nobody but a prodigal would 
be guilty of refusing to employ this legitimate means for 
speeding his journey in German. 

The modern German spelling is used throughout this 
book. After several futile attempts had been made to 
establish a uniform orthography for all the German 
states, the problem was finally solved with the concur- 
rence of the governments of Austria and Switzerland, so 
that the new orthography adopted by the “Ortho- 
graphical Conference” in Berlin, in June, 1901, is now in 
force not only in the German empire, but also in Austria 
and Switzerland. 

The articles have invariably been prefixed to the nouns 
for the purpose of inducing the student to associate the 
proper article with every noun and of impressing the 
gender upon his memory. 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited for the 
schools by William Hammond McDougal, Belmont 
School, Belmont, Cal. Twentieth Century Series. A. 
F. Nightingale, LL. D., editor. New York: IT. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
“Macbeth” and “Merchant of Venice” have already ap- 

peared in this series. The text is of scholarly repute, 

the introduction is attractive and useful, the interpreta- 
tion of the play highly creditable, and the notes no more 
than are necessary. 

FLACHSMANN ALS ERZIEHER. International Modern 
Language Series. By Otto Ernst. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Elizabeth Kingsbury, Lincoln 
Academy, Lincoln, Neb. Boston: Ginn & Co., pub- 
lishers. Semi-flexible cloth. 190 pp. Portrait. List 
price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have a new, highly practical and 
valuable series of Modern Language books, in which they 
are distinctly modern in the choice of text, in the treat- 
ment of work, and in adaptation to the aspirations of the 
best teachers of modern languages. This popular Ger- 
man comedy, which has reached its fifteenth thousand in 
Germany, gives a true view of the German public school 
system of to-day. The style is that of the modern 
realistic school, though entirely free from objectionable 
features. The atmosphere of modern Germany pervades 
the play. Theo language is conversational throughout 
and offers the student excellent drill in idioms of every- 
day speech. The notes are copious enough to elucidate 
historical, biographical, provincial, and idiomatic ex- 
pressions, as well as the more difficult points in gram- 
mar. A brief account of the author’s life precedes the 
text. 

A CHICAGO PRINCESS. By Robert Barr. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 12mo. Cloth. With 
four illustrations in colors. Price, $1.50. 

A characteristic, breezy, and humorous romance of an 
over-rich Chicago girl with a craze for titled personages. 
The story satirizes certain nouveau riche American ten- 
dencies, is thoroughly original and “up-to-date,” and the 
eharacters are all interesting. The book has above all 
things that merit which Mr. Barr’s work never fails to 
possess—that of always entertaining the reader. 


A FIRST READER. By Florence Bass. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 134 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a beautiful First Reader, and is skilfully pre- 
pared on a distinct pedagogical plan. The sentences are 
short, the words are chosen with care, are introduced in 
an interesting manner, are repeated frequently and in 
new setting, the sound as well as the meaning is consid- 
ered in the choice, and all are associated with objects, 
pictures, and action, notably of children. The phonic 
drill is separate from the reading. ‘Teachers are directed 
to have the children listen to the sounds of spoken 
words. For instance. in the second lesson they have “see” 
and “swim.” They should listen for the first sound 
which they hear in these words. The teacher pronounces 
many words containing this sound, such as “so, say, sit, 
save, sell, us, miss, class, grass, sand, sun.” etc., having 
the children tell whether they hear “s’’ sound first or 
last. The pupils write the words “see” and “swim,” and 
point te the part that represents “s” sound. They also 
learn to recognize the printed letter that stands for the 
same sound. Similar drill is given on each new sound 
as it is introduced. The objects first introduced are such 
as can be broveht into the schoolroom or such as appeal 
to the children’s memory. The firet lessons take up the 


study of several familiar animals,—their color, what they 
can do, etc. ‘These animals are contrasted and compared 
with one another. Many plays and talks of children are 
introduced, such as will not only interest the little pu- 
pils, but will also aid in securing natural expression, and 
will afford an opportunity for making use of the child- 
like vocabulary. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 
MERRY OUTLAWS. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Fully illustrated. 313 pp. 

THE STORIES OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS. As Told in Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” 
The Children’s Favorite Classic Series. Fully illus- 
trated, 822 pp. From new plates. Colored 
frontispiece. Price, 60 cents a volume. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The two best known heroes of early English days 
were King Arthur and Robin Hood. The one stood for 
the court, the other for the common people, the outlaw's 
career being at a later day than that of the monarch. 
Robin is generally placed in the same period with Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart, and whole volumes have been 
written to prove his place in history. 

The present stories, therefore, are but the re-telling of 
old tales whose charm and interest, nevertheless, make 
them ever new. Here they are woven into a spirited, 
continuous narrative, making a complete picture of the 
outlaw’'s life from boyhood to his last adventure. Inci- 
dents are told more fully than could be done in the early 
rhymes, but always in their spirit. Much of their origi- 
nal freshness, bubbling humor, simple gaiety, dash of ad- 
venture, and the fragrence of growing things has been re- 
tained in this new prose version. It will make them ac- 
quainted with one of the most attractive heroes in all 
story-land. There is an introduction in this book telling 
about the real Robin Hood. 

For centuries the fine old tales of chivalry known as 


the King Artnur legends have been prized by old and. 


vourg alike. They have formed the source for a whole 
literature in themselves, from which generation after 
generation of readers and writers havé drawn inspira- 
tion: and the added delight found in the “Idylls of the 
King,” almost of our own time, shows that the fountain 
has not yet been exhausted. 


THE WIDE AWAKE. PRIMER. By Clara Murray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 112 pp. Price, 30 cents. ’ 
Here is a new primer by a new schoolbook publishing 

house, It looks as though all the standard publishers 
would put in a schoolbook edition, and enter the race 
for the public school market. This is the first book 
since James R. Macdonald became editor for the house. 
Mr. Macdonald has heen an expert in the making of 
school readers. The greatest departure is in the matter 
of illustrations. There is no way to describe them so as 
to make the 4escription intelligent. They all represent 
child life that is the real life of children. The children 
have ar art character of their own, and it is a highly 
interesting departure. It is peculiar artistic flavor which 
is given the form and feature of a child, as distinctive as 
anything ever done by Gibson, and it is in the best of 
taste. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘““A Short Constitution and History of the United States.” By 
Francis N. Thorpe. Price, $1.75. “The Tron Star.” By John Pres- 
ton True.——‘‘ George Eliot.” By Mathilde Blind. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ; 

“Elementary Geography.”” By R. E. Dodge. Chicago: Rand, 
MeNally & Co. 

‘ Russian Life and Society.” Price, $1.00. Boston: Wood & Co. 

“Porothy’s Spy.’ By James Otis. Price, 60 cents.—‘‘It All 
Came True.”’ By Mary F. Leonard. Price, 60 cents. ‘Stories of 
the Good Green Wood.” By Clarence Hawkes. Price, 60 cents.— 
‘‘ Little Metacomet.’”’ By H. Butterworth. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. : 

“The Fourth School Year.’”” By Anna Buckbee. Price, 60 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. pa 

“Infant Schools.” By David Salmon.‘ Joseph Lancaster.”’ By 
David Salmon. Price, 60 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Special Method in Elementary Science.”” By Charles A. McMurry. 
Price, 75 cents. ‘*Mass and Class.”” By W.J.Ghent. Price, $1.25. 
—‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Edited by J. H. Fassett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ‘ 

‘* Mammy "Mongst the Wild Nations of Europe.’ Price, $1.25,—— 


‘““Strenuous Animals.” By E. J. Webster. rice, $1.00. The 
Captains and the Kings.”” By Henry Haynie. Price, $1.60, ** Jack 
in the Rockies.” By G. B. Grinnell. Price, $1.25. “Imported 


Americans.” By Broughton Brendenburgh. Price, $1.60. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Everything for Teachers! 


Our establishment is the great repository of the 
United States for teachers’ working appliances of 
every kind and description. We can supply helps 
and aids that will make your teaching a delight. 


Help! 


“Help the teacher,” is the corner stone principle 
of our business. We ransack the entire educa- 
tional world for the best things to market, the best 
new helps, and school accessories. 


Our New Catalogue should be on your desk. It 
describes Helps, Aids, Stencils, Games, Song Books, 
Supplementary Reading, Reward Cards, Kinder- 
garten Goods, School Supplies, etc., FREE. 


A. FLANAGAN CO. . CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 4: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. Presi- 
dent, H. L. Allen, Dalton. 

November 4: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Institute of Technology, Baston. Presi- 
dent, F. B. Pollard, Quincy. 

November 11: New England Associat’on 
of Scheol Superintendents at Boston. 
Secretary, A. C. Thompson, Wakefield. 

November 18-19: Annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers, Tilton. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 27-29; Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 

tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. F. A., Milwaukee, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON. The arnual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers will be held at Tilton in the 
Tilton Seminary building. 

NASHUA. The Nashua school commit- 
tee recently voted to drop Greek as cne of 
the studies in the high school on tbe 
zroun( that it is no longer required in col- 
leges for the granting of the degree of 
A. B. 

CONCORD. At a meeting of the gov- 
2rnor and counci! on Tuesday, October 25, 
the name of Channing Folsom was again 
presented to the council as the governor's 
candidate for the office of state superin- 
terdent of public instruction. Again th. 
nomination was rejected by the counc'l, 
when the governor read a letter from 
Mr. Fclsom thanking him for his support 
and asking him to do as he thought the 
interests of the state demanded in the 
matter, Then the governor nominated 
Henry C. Morrison of Portsmouth, who 
was promptly confirmed. 

Mr. Morrison was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 95, became principal cf the high 
echool in Milford, and went from there to 
Portsmouth, where he has been superin- 
tendent since. The office came to Mr. 
Morrison without his seeking, and even 
the friends of Mr. Folsom, disappointed as 
they are that he could not be reappointed, 
are glad that the appointment has gone to 
a man fully qualified to fill the posit‘on. 

HANOVER. The week beginning (Gc- 
taber 24 was a notable one at Dartmouth 
on account of the visit to the college of 
Lord Dartmouth, sixth earl of that name 
and descendant of the original patron cf 
the school, after whom it was named. The 
special occasion was the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new Dartmouth hall by 
the earl, and the conferring upon bim of 
the Jegree of LI.. D. Appropriate -exer- 
cises acconipanied the ceremonies. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fiftv-second annual 
meeting of the Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Tremont 
Temple October 28, Albert L. Bacheiler 


‘College of the class of 1904. 


presiding. The speakers were: George 
H. Martin, secretary of the state board of 
education, Dr. G. C. Vincent of Chicago 
‘Iniversity, Frederick Manley of Cam- 
bridge. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
musical recital by pupils of the Chelsea 
high school, under the direction of Os- 
borne McConathy. The meet’ng adopted 
a resolution declaring that the best edu- 
cation in the country will be promoted by 
an advance in the salaries paid to teache s 
in our public schools, and this committe» 
was appointed to obtain definite informa- 
ticn as to cost of living and rates of wages 
paid to teachers: F. H. Nickersen, Mel- 
rose; A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; John S. 
Emerson, Somerville; H. D. Henry, Mal- 
den; U. G. Wheeler, Everett; W. L. Faton, 
Cenecrd: J, A. Pitman, Marlboro; Melissa 
F. Elder, Everett; Miss Mary Murphy, 
Framingham, J. Lewis Wightman, Mal- 
den, was chosen delegate to the national 
council. 

These officers were elected: President, 
J. Lewis Wightman: vice-presidents, Dr. 
F. E. Spaulding, Newten; Melissa E. 
Elder; Charles Jenny, Belmont; Miss 
Berrows, Reading; Frederick C. Baldwin. 
Somerville; executive committee, B. C. 
Gregory, Chelsea; Mrs. Mary A. Berry, 
Malden; Arthur C, Bowen, Melrose; Mrs. 
M. E. Wentworth, Wakefield; Albert L. 
Bacheller, Lowell; secretary, Charles H. 
Howe, Wakefield. Jacob Riis of New 
York spoke on “The Citizen of To-mor- 
row.” 


NEWTON. The Mount Ida school for 


girls, George F. Jewett, principal, opens. 


with every room taken, and every class 
full. Although the school is but three 
years old there are students from tweni'y 
different states. The beautiful school 
grounds and buildings have been mate- 
rially improved. The faculty has been in- 
creased. Professor Arthur W. Thayer 
has been engaged as teacher of voice. 
Professor H. QO. Ryder is the new teacher 
in art. Miss Grace Bookwalter of Dayton, 
O., has been elected as a resident teacher. 
Miss Boeokwalter is a graduate of Smith 
Miss Mary 
Law MacClintock continues as lady prin- 
cipal of the school. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Franklin- 
Hampshire County superintendents’ meet- 
ing was held at Northampton on Saturday, 
October 22. The following superinten- 
dents, representing thirty-eight towns, 
were present: Arthur B. Webber, Ash- 
field; Charles P. Hall, Shelburne Falls; 
Cora A. Stearns. Wendell; E. F. Howard, 
Northfield; Louis A. Pratt. New Salem; 
M. H. Willison, Deerfield; J. M. Sanborn, 
Belchertown; A. L. Hardy, Amherst; W. 
H. Cummings, Hadley; J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton; J. E. Warren, Huntington; 
J. I.. Chapman, Chester. After dinner 
Chairman J. E. Warren of Huntington 
called the meeting to order. State Agent 
of the Board of Education G. T. Fletcher 
spoke on the following subject: "i 
Course of Study for Rural Schools.” 

Discussion followed, in which all of the 
superintendents present took part. It was 
a very interesting and profitable mee ing. 

Superintendent Arthur B. Webber cf 
Ashfield was elected chairman of the 
next meeting, which will probably be held 
the coming winter. 

PLYMOUTH. The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Plymouth County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the Church 
of the Pilgrimage October 28, with the 
high school section held in Kendall hall 
of the First church, Unitarian, and the 
grammar school section in the vestry of 
the Church of the Pilgrimage. 

The morning session opened at 9 
o’clock with devotional exercises by Rey. 
N. R. Evarts of Plymouth. The address 
of welcome by Hon. William Davis was 
followed by an address on “A Liberal 
Education,’ by Rev. John Cuckson. At 
the primary section the laneuage problem 
in the primary school was presented by 
Miss Harriet S. Hayward, supervisor of 
primary schools in Brockton, followed by 
a discussion ied by Miss Weston and Miss 
Moore of the Harvard school, Brockton. 

The grammar section met under Super- 
intendent Charles H. Bates of Middleboro 
and the present problem of “Arithmetic 
in Grammar Schools,” presented by Frank 
E. Parlin, superintendent of schools in 
Guincy, was followed by a discussion led 
by Superintendent Nelson G. Howard of 
Hivgham and Principal Brenelte Hunt, 
model school, Bridgewater. 

The high school section had for a topic, 
“Teaching of Englich in the High School,” 
by Miss Eva March Tappan, Ph. D., Wor- 
cester, and the discussion was led by 
Principal Alfred C. Fay, Bridgewater, and 
Principal Arthur L. Gould, Abington. 

At the general meeting there was an 
address, ‘“‘The Growth of Civic Pride,”’ 


Professor Arthur Cummings, president 
Massachusetts civic league, Cambridge. 

The afternoon session opened by an 
address, “The Twentieth Century 
Teacher,” by President Charles L. White 
of Colby College, followed by music by 
boys’ aud girls’ glee clubs of the Plymouth 
high school, followed by an address, “The 
Essential Qualifications of the Teacher,” 
William H. Maxwell, city superintrmdent 
of schools, New York city. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Charles A. Jenny of Brockton; 
vice-presidents, Edgar L. Willard cf 
Marshfield, Miss L. A. Hick of Bridge- 
water, and C. A. Rickard of Norwell; ex- 
ecutive committee, Miss Harriet S. Hay- 
ward of Brockton, James S. Hayes of 
Rockland, Charles H. Bates of Mddle- 
hero; secretary and treasurer, Nelson G. 
Howard of Hingham; representative to 
the educational council in Boston, Francis 
J. Heavens, Plymouth. 

LOWELL. The city training school 
was awarded a gold medal for excellence 
of work as shown at the St. Louis Expo, 
sition. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Emery Lyon, for forty- 
five years at the head of the University 
grammar school in this city, died sud- 
denly October 31 at his home. He was 
one of the best-known educators in New 
England, and the oldest in Rhede Island, 
being eighty-five vears of age. 

He was a native of Sturbridge, Mass., 
and prepared at Worcester Academy for 
Brown, which he attended two years, and 
then entered Jefferson Medical College at 
Philadelphia. 

The university school, over which Mr. 
Lyon presided so long, adjoined Brown 
University, and was for more than half a 
century lecated pon the land where the 
new Brown administration building now 
stands. In 1858 he was made a mastcr of 
arts by Brown, although not a. graduate. 

Mrs. Lyon, a son and daughter survive. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Andrew W. Edson, 
associate city superintendent, New York 
city, has been directed by the committee 
on supplies of the board of cducation to 
take charge of the city’s educational ex- 
hibit at the World’s fair, St. Louis, 
threngh the month of November, and to 
return the material for an exhibit in the 
city at the close of the cxpcsition. This 
exhibit received two grand awards, ten 
gold medals, and seven silver medals. Mr. 
Edsor is to make a report to the board 
on the best educational features to be 
found iu the exhibit of other cilies and 
rourtries. 

After the annual business meeting of 
the Associate Alumni at the University of 
the Citv of New York, October 15, most 
of those present repaired to the city col- 
lege clubhouse to attend a recep‘icn in 
honor of the delegates to the Congress of 
Jurists and Peace Conference at St. Louis 
—Everett P. Wheeler, ’56, Ferdinand 
Shack, ’74. The rcoms were tastefully 
decorated and one of the most successful 
gatherings of the club and distinguished 
alumni followed under the in'mitable 
guidance of Colonel Ketchum. Among 
those present were: Commissioner A. H. 
Man, General Tremaine, R. L. Sweezy, 
Drs. Campbell, Kayser, and Gray, ex- 
Congressman John Hardy, Judge Olcott, 
the newly-elected president, and a host of 
other distinguished alumni. 

AUBURN. The State Council of School 
Superintendents has chosen Clinton S. 
Marsh of Auburn as_ president. Mr. 
Mare! has won an enviable reputation 
through his course of study and its practi- 
cal working. 

BROOKLYN. A general meeting of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association will be 
held on Tuesday evening, November 1. at 
the Girls’ high school, Superintendent 
James J. McCabe, chairman. 
President Martin W. Littleton and other 
distinguished speakers will be present. 

A musical program will be provided by 
Mr. Zeiner of the Commercial high school. 


WORCESTER. The _ public schcol 
teachers of Worcester county, to the num- 
ber of more than 1,000, met in anntal con- 
yention in Mechanics’ hall October 28. 
Addresses were made by Superintendent 
J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, Supervising 
Principal Thompson of this city, Principal 
Meader of Providence, Professor Worthen 
of Dartmouth, Superintendent Plodgett of 
South Framingham, Fred Gowing of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Winship of the state board of edi- 
cation, and others. Edward M. Wood- 


ward, principal of the South high school 
in this city, was elected president. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE. The next meeting of 
the Southern Educational Assoceciation 
will be held in Jacksonville, Fla., Decem- 
ber 29-30-31, 1904. There is every indica- 
tion that this will be the best attended 
and the most interesting meeting the as- 
sociation has yet held. Jacksonville with 
its fine hotels and delightful climate is a 
most attractive place in the winter, not to 
mention the many other delightful resort; 
in Florida. 

The programs, which are now being 
made, will cover a broad field of timely 
educational tcpics, and the speakers will 
be the best that can be had in the coun- 
try. Besides the two general sessions 
Caily, there will be special programs for 
each of the following departments: Su- 
perintendence, Child Study, Higher Edu- 
eaticn, Industrial Education, and Normal 
Instruction. 

There will be special railroad rates and 
the hotels and hoarding houses will give 
the teachers very low rates for. beard. 
Several interesting side excursions may be 
made from Jacksonville to St. Augustine 
and many other attractive points. This 
is 2-chanea for every southern teacher and 
his friends to take a delightful trip at 
small cost. For further information ad- 
dress President N. B. Hill, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga., or Secretary R. J. 
Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


Stella Mayhew and her big company vi 
vocalists and comedians will present the 
musical conceit, “Flo-Flo,” for one week, 
beginning Monday night, with matinees on 
Wednesdav and Saturday. Fio-F'lo” is a 
musical comedy, novel and removed from 
the conventional groove, and is full of 
bright lines and sweet music. It is jist 
the sort of entertainment that the present- 
day commercial hustle makes necessary, 
for its bright lines convert care and worry 
into laughter, and its catchy melody 
socthes to a point of supreme contentment. 
The ensemble musical numbers of ‘F.o- 
Flo” will compare in volume and richness 
with the foremost operatic organizations 
of the day. Miss Mayvhew’s gowns will be 
a rare treat for the women folk 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Princtpal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G@. Boyvugn, A.M. 


Principal, 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal. BEOKWITE. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. catalogues address 


A Tanweanw~ Princinal, 

Any Information. 

COMPANY v New York. v 


UNIVERSITY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING 27-29 West 234 St. 


SHEET MUSIC Latest N. Y. Successes — Polly 
Prim—Blue Bell—Anona — Soko — Navajo—Tessie — 
Laughing Water — Hiawatha — The Gondolier — 
Alw: ays = the Way — Message of the Violets — post- 

yaid, each—6 FOR $1. Address, ALBERT 

R¢ SOKS, Box 9, Station L., New York. 
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THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION STILL 


PARK STREET, BOSTON, OLD AND NEW. . 


BY ERNEST 


H. MORGAN. 


Fifty years ago, and even less, near] 

of the most brilliant galaxy of men the pie A peta 
has ever seen, living in one city at one time, held alle- 
giance, either by birth or subsequent residence, to one 
little spot in Boston, which may be roughly described as 
a letter T, whereot the few hundred feet of Park street 
shown in the accompanying cut forms the upright, and 
a few hundred feet north and south on the intersecting 
Beacon street, seen at the head of the picture, forms the 
cross-piece. At the hase of the upright, No. 2 on Park 
street, lived Motley, the historian of the Dutch Republic 
and the United Netherlands, minister to Austria during 
our Civil war, and to England at a later period. Edward 
Everett Hale passed his boyhood, and fitted for college, 
at the right extremity of the cross-piece, his home and 
the Boston Latin school being closely contiguous, the 
site of the latter being that of the present Parker house, 
and not quite so far along was, for a hundred years, the 
famous Bostom Atheneum, founded by a group cf young 
litterateurs whose lebors, according to the elder Quincy, 
fermed “an epoch in the intellectual history of the 
United States.” They were called together by the Rev. 
William Emerson, the father of Ralph Waldo Emerson 

whoa little later, on his father’s death, drove his 
mother’s cow to and from its pasture on the Common one 
sees at the left of the picture. The left end of the cross- 
piece might be said to end » 
at the long-time home on 


William H. Prescott, his- 
torian of Spain and her 
conquests, and in which the 
crossed swords hung, of 
which Thackeray speaks in 
the very opening words of 
“The Virginians.” At the 
intersection of the streets, 
or tocontinue the simile, of 
the two parts of the T, 
lived George Ticknor, one 
of the most fortunate, mos: 
brilliant, and as a combin- 
ation of the two, the most 
polished of the writers of 
his day. Inheriting one 
fortune and marrying an- 
other he lived a very long 
life of scholarly industry, 
using twenty years in the 
preparation and revision of 
his three-volume history of 
Spanish literature, dis- 


and in a way dangerous, that they could not even be con- 
fided to paper, and died with him. He did not even 
know of the guns fired at Concord and Lexington a few 
days before. All of these men, with the exception of the 
last named, have lived at 4 and 5 Park street, the home 
of Houghton, Miiflin & Co. A little farther up the street 
lived Abbett Lawrence, one of Boston’s merchant 
princes, for whom and whose brother the city of Law- 
rence was named; who refused the portfolios of. the 
navy and the interior offered him by President Taylor, 
and who was for a time our minister to England. He 
was a large benefactor to Harvard, and was a fine- 
grained scholarly gentleman. Still farther up lived Mal- 
bone, the noted perirait painter. ‘The most famous of all 
is the cerner estate. Here lived before George Ticknor 
Christopher Gore, governor of Massachusetts, for whom 
Gore Hail at Harvard College is named, who was our 
ambassador to England to settle the spoliation claims 
after the Revolutionary war, who was at one time the 
Yaw tutor of Daniel Webster, and was later United 
States senator. Another occupant of the site was Sam- 
uel Dexter, one of the greatest lawyers Massachusetts 
has ever produced. He lived in the pari facing on 
Beacon street, and from his home Fisher Ames was 
buried, Dexter pronouncing the eulogy. Ames hims¢lf, a 
man cf gieat accomplishment, while in congress in 179% 
made the address to Wash- 
ington on the 
retirement from public life, 
and four years later, after 
the death of Washington, 
pronounced his eulogy be- 
fore the state legislature. 
This was the house hired 
by Mayor Quincy, in which 
to entertain Lafayette when 
the latter visited Boston in 
1824. There are still a few 
people living who remem-: 
ber this visit. A whole 
volume might be written, 
and volumes have been 
written, of this little stretch 
of street, and even of the 
work accomplished by the 
families who lived in the 
buildings now occupied by 
the firm of publishers 
which has done so much to 
maintain the dignity of the 
profession, and which 
through its publications has 


pensing an elegant and re- Park street, Boston, with the Common on the left, the State been so closely connected 
fined hospitality, and m@k- f{ouse at the head, and the Home of Houghton, Mifflin and With the world’s literary 


ing meantime long trips (Company at the lower right of the picture. 


abroad when so minded. 

He lived forty-one years in the house, of which 
just a glimpse can he caught in the picture, and died 
there in 1871. At numbers 4 and 5 on the street, now 
the home of the famous pub‘ishing house of Hough‘cn, 
Miftiin & Co., lived the Quincys, father, son, and grand- 
son. This is the light-colored block seen at the lower 
right of the picture. Many of the rooms are not changed 
from the time they were used as the home of this famous 
family, which gave some of the brightest lights to the 
struggle for independence, has given students to Harvard 
without number, has given one president to Harvard, 
and three mayors to the city of Boston, all of the sime 
surname, their periods of service in the mayoralty chair 
aggregating thirteen years. Josiah Quincy, the second 
of the name, was mayor of Boston from 1823 to 1828 (he 
was the second mayor of the city, the father of Wendell 
Phillips, who was also born within the charmed circle, 
being the first mayor) and president of Harvard from 
i829 to 1845. His son, Josiah Quincy, was mayor of 
Beston from 1846 to 1848, and the latter’s grandson, one 
time assistant secretary of the navy, was mayor from 
1896 te 1897. With all partisan prejudices laid aside it 
may he said that each was among the very ablest of 
Rostoen’s chief magistrates. The first Josiah Quincy, 
father ef President Quincy of Harvard, died just at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, of consumption, on ship- 
board, just off Gloucester, on his way back from England 
with messages and advice for the patriots, so precious 


saints. The street, although 
given over to trade, is still 
monopolized hy the “polite” trades, to use the 
phraseology of a century ago, such book 
hcuses, shops for the sale of art goods, etc., 
the grosser trades not yet having crept. in. 
The earliest history of the street is not as pleasant 
as the later history. Where the Park Street meeting 
house stands, where Lyman Beecher, father of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe once preached, 
stood the public granary, in which grain was stored by the 
tewn in times of plenty, to be doled out to the improv:- 
dent in times of famine, at a small increase over the 
original cost. In the loft of this building, in after ycars, 
the sails of the frigate Constitution, ‘Old Ironsides,” 
were made. Where Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s building 
now stands was the public pound, and farther up was 
ithe almshouse, workhouse, and “tridewell.” In the old 
days the passer-by would see the emaciated little hands 
of the children of the destitute inmates of these inst tu- 
tions stretched through the holes of the fences, and hear 
the forlorn little voices begging alms, and would often 
hear the voices of the wretched poor calling for the 
bread the town had not always to give. Far different 
were the scenes in the opulent homes which succeeded 
these buildings. The street was then (and until 1802) 
called Centry or Sentry street because it led to Centry 
bill, where the beacon which gives the hill its name was 
hung. This hill was then, and until the corner-stone of 
the state house was laid in 1795, used as a cow-pasture 
and rope walk. 


of foreign countries are both entertaining tive visitors from Boston and New 
and instructive. It has been the idea of 


land are respectfully referred to the Gen- 


HOLDING INTEREST. 
NOVEMBER, — A DELIGHTFUL MONTH IN 
THE CITY. 

About one month remains for the con- 
tinuance of the great Exposition at St. 
louis. This most marvelous of exposi- 
lions has far exceeded in grandeur and 
magnitude the brightest hopes of its pro- 
vectors; and the exhibits have been de- 
scribed by visitors as the mo:t magn ficent 
aud varied ever presented. The “Pike,” 
with its thousand and one différent 
amusement features, is reported as being 
a “World’s Fair” in itself; while the view 
of the vast buildings, with their ‘var‘ous 
phases of domestic and foreign architec- 
(ure, is alone sufficient to satisfy the trav 
eler whose taste for the artist'c carries 
him thither, 

Each state with its building hous‘ng iis 
Own displays, and the interesting products 


the management to present everything in 
the line of reproductions with as much 
faith and as close to the original—even to 
the native surroundings, manners. and 
scenery—as possible, and how well they 
have succeeded may be judged from the 
Oriental exhibits on the ‘Pike’ and the 
worderful Filipino exhibit. 

The hotel rates at St. Louis are very 
reasonable. The courts and the city gov- 
ernment have carefully protected the 
visitors against exorbitant rates in cab 
service, ete., so that a violation is seldom 
heard of, and once reported will be sum- 
marily dealt with. The weather condi- 
ticns during this season of the year at St. 
Louis are perfect; the beautiful Indian 
summer usually lasts throughout the en- 
tire month of November. 

Everything points to a large attendance 
at this last and greatest of all expositions 
during the remaining month, and prospec- 


eral Passenger department of the B ston 
& Maine railroad, Boston, for information 
concerning the exposition. ‘This road 
publishes a beautiful illustrated booklet 
describing the exposition. This book will 
be mailed free upon receipt of address. 


SEVEN REASONS FOR TEMPERANCE. 

During a temperance campaign a lawyer 
was discussing learnedly the clauses of 
the proposed temperance law. An old 
farmer, who had been listening atten- 
tively, shut his knife with a snap, and 
said: “I don’t know nuthin’ about the 
law, but I’ve got seven good rearcons for 
votin’ fer it.” : 

“What are they?” asked the lawyer. 

And the grim old farmer responded: 
“Four sons and three daughters,”—Ex- 
change. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS FAIR. 


When so many of our Bostcen teachers 
get together to plan the attractions of a 
fair, we may be sure of original enter- 
tainment. Among the many novelties at 
the coming fair, November ¢-12, is “A 
Morning in a Boston School,” planned 
and presided over by Miss Mary L. Howard 
of the Hawes Hall schocl, South Boston, 
Several of the teachers will act as pupils, 
and present in an amusing way the many 
experiences of the actual work in the 
schoolroom. This feature of the fair will 
be repeated several times, that all visit- 
ing the fair may have opportunity to en- 
joy it. 

The cafe of the Fair, under 
the management of Mrs: Henry L. 
Sawyer of Brighton, will be open 
for lunch during each day, and for dinner 
from 5.30 to 7.30. Plans are so carefully 
made that any number may be served. 
Teachers and all others who wish to se- 
cure a table in advance may do so by 
writing to Mrs. Sawyer. 

The First Assistants’ Club, that meets 
regularly once a month, has chosen the 
cafe of the Teachers’ Fair as the place of 
its November meeting. A party of eighty 
teachers has already arranged for 
luncheon. 

The teachers of neighboring cities and 
towns are cheering on the Beston 
teachers. A large delegation from 
Lowell is promised for cne evening of the 
Fair. 

It will be worth much more than the 
price of admission to go to Paul Revere 
Hall, and see the work of the decorating 
comunittee. But one will hardly go away 
without finding all the needs for Christ- 
mas, so great are to be the attraciions of 
the various tables. 

While the fair was initiated by the 
primary teachers, under the leadership of 
Miss Celia A. Scribner, all the teachers 
are joining in working for its success. 
In each of the nine divisions of the city 
is a teacher as chairman, and a repre- 
sentative woman of that division as presi- 
dent. Each division has charge of a 
table. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM GER- 
MANY. 


Summer Attendance at the German Uni- 
versities.—The total number of matricu- 
lated students during the past summer at 
the German universities is 39,581, against 
37,881 last winter and 37,813 during the 
summer of 1993. Ten years ago the at- 
tendance was about 11,000 less than to- 
day. Last summer 11,775 studied law, 
8,111 philology and history, 5,945 medi- 
cine, 5,945 mathematics or natural sci- 
ences, 2,235 evangelical theology, and 1,770 
Catholic theology. 

Germaa Emigration School.—A com- 
mittee, under the direction of Prince Karl 
von Urach, has issued a call for the estab- 
lishment cf a German em/‘gration school 
in Hohenheim. It wi!l serve to give Ger- 
man emigrants information relative to 
new lands and to secure for them suitable 
positions. The school will be located on 
about twenty acres of the famcus Hohen- 
heim exotic gardens. 

Courses for Commercial Teachers.—The 
Chamber of Commerce of Stolp has gone 
on record in a report to the Prussian min- 
ister of commerce and industry, favoring 
a movement to ascertain the best siate 
courses for teachers in the commercial 
continuation schools. Hitherto the board 
of control has held fast to the cpinion 
that only those who have successfully fo!- 
lowed obligatory courses ought to be ad- 
mitted as teachers. They have even rec- 
ommended the introduction of obligatory 
courses in the continuation schools. In 
the answer given out by the minister of 
commerce and industry it is ordered that 
teachers b2 allowed to give instruction in 
the courses indicated w have already 
given instruction in commrcial continua- 
tion schools or who have passed examina- 


tions for such work. 
Arthur Marvin. 


Have you Seen 
«“‘THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM’’ 
By Dr. W. F. BARRY 
Used by the teachers of many New England cities 
and towns, and commended by all. First edition 
exhausted in six months. Second edition revised 
and enlarged. } 
MYRON C. PEACE, Selling Ag’t. 
1 37 Weybosset St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Trinity University, founded in 1869, and 
removed to Waxahachie, Texas, in 1901, 
enters upon its third year in the new lo- 
eation under the most favorable auspices. 
Its new president, Dr. A. E. Turner, late 
president of Waynesburg College, has 
been received with marked enthusiasm 
upon the part of students and of citizens. 
Other new members of the faculty are 
Howell T. Livingston, University of 
Tennessee, English; Luther E. Wear, 
Cumberland University, mathematics; 
Elsa Mueller, Royal Normal College, 
Dresden, German and French; Grace 
Stanton Brown, violin. The enroliment 
of students is exceptionally large, boing 
forty per cent. greater than last year. The 
formal inauguration of President Turner 
will take place at a date scon to be an- 
nounced and in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the Simms library, erected at a 
cost of $50,000, a contribution to the 
town by one of its citizens now deceased. 

The Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts has just issued a 
neat illustrated circular of sixteen pages 
describing the opportunities it offers to 
Rhode Island people during the coming 
winter in the study cf farm-practice, 
poultry-keeping, and farm mechanics. 
These short courses are of the greatest 
value to all who cannot take college work, 
but wish to keep in touch with the most 
up-to-date methods. 

Plans have been completed for tue new 
building of the School of Mines, Columbia 
University, New York City. Arnold W. 
Brunner is the designer. The location is 
on Broadway, near 116th street. The 
building will be completely equipped, 
having ore dressing machinery, furnaces, 
metallurgical laboratories, pyrometer and 
oxicroscope rooms, and every other 
requisite for metallurgical study. 

The freshman class of Oberlin College 
has 230 students, an increase of fifty over 
last year. 

Hobart College has been awarded a 
bronze medal at the St. Louis Exposition 
for its general exhibit. and a gold medal 
for its astroncumical exhibit. 

Former Secretary of War Root made the 
argument for the college and university 
beneficiaries under the Fayerweather will 
before the supreme court of the United 
States on Octcber 13. Justice MHarian, 
senior associate justice, presided over the 
court, Chief Justice Fuller not sitting dur- 
ing the consideration of this case, as he is 
a crustee of Bowdoin College, one of the 
beneficiaries. 

The Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. 
Washington’s school for the practical 
training of negroes, has received a bequest 
of one hundred thonsand dollars through 
the will of the late James Callahan. 

By the will of the late Augustus Van 
Wychle of Hazelton, Pa., an imposing 
gateway and stone fence 278 feet long will 
be built along the front of the Princeton 
campus, at a cost of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The bequest was in honor of the 
testator’s ancestor, Nathaniel Fitz Ran- 
dolph, who gave the ground on which 
Nassau hali stands. 

The law school building of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is completed. Justice 
Brewer of the supreme court of the 
United States will deliver the dedicatory 
address. 

Professor John L. Alger, principal of 
the State Normal school at Johnson, Ver- 
mont. has resigned to accept the princi- 
palship of Vermont Academy at Saxton’s 
Kiiver. Professor Alger was educated at 
tne academy at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
ard at the Vermont Academy. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University with the class 
of 1390, having the rank of a Phi Beta 
Kappa man. Upon his graduation he as- 
sumed charge of the Latin-English depart- 
ment of the Pmpvidence boys’ high school, 
and two years later returned to Brown 
University as instructor in mathematics. 
Here he remained three years. In 1895 he 
became superintendent of schcols at Ben- 
nington, Vt., and principal of the high 
echool. In 1900 he was elected principa) 
of the Normal school at Johnson. Pro- 
fessor Alzer’s administration of the Nor- 
mal school has been very satisfactory, and 
the friends of Vermont Academy are 
much pleased at his acceptance of its 
pr rcipalship 

toratio $8. White, professor of German 
at Harvard University, is one of the two 
executors of the late Professor Daniel 


Repairs Instantly 


G. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
Cc. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent a 

Pppreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictl 
CLEANLINESS. 
THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 
Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


Wilard Fiske, whose will bequeathed a 
large fortune to Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor White wiil sail for Italy within a 
few days in order to give personal atten- 
tion te the large property and valuabla 
literary remains which Professor Fiske 
left at Florence. 

Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard 
University has just sa.led for kurope, 
He will deliver at the Sorbonne in Paris 
two lectures each week during the coming 
winter. ‘The lectures will be in English, 
on “America, American ideas and insti- 
tutions.” This will be the first time that 
an American has lectured in English on 
American topics at the Univeisity of 
Paris. 


THK MAGAZINES. 


—The November Atlantic opens with a 
valuable and most interesting article by 
Alleyne Ireland on “The United States in 
the Philippines.’”’ A delightful article is 
the one on “Country Life’ from the un- 
published papers of Ralph Waldo kmer- 
sou. Lafcadio Hearn, who died while his 
paper was passing through the press, 
sends an instructive “‘Letter from Japan,” 
which shows how the present war altects 
the Japanese at home in ther business 
and family reiations. Frank J. Mawner 
writes of the old days of the Yankee 
“clipper queens’ when the Stars and 
Stripes covered the seas, under the titie of 
“A Clipper Ship and Her Commander’; 
John T. Wheeiwright analyzes the ration- 
ale of “Close Election Cuntests”’; 
S. Pier furnishes one of his charming es- 
says on “Work and Piay,” and Doia G 
McChesney writes on the delights of 
“Abiding London.” Short stomes ani 
sketches are “The Renascence of Sap- 
phira,” a quaint love story by Charlies L. 
Stewart; “he Fertile Hand,” by tdith 
Rickert; ‘““lhe Pack Mule,” by Bolton Ccit 
Frown; and “A Case of Intellectiality,” a 
woman's club story, by Emery Pettle. 
Literary papers and reviews include “Was 
Sir Walter Scoit a Poet?” by Arthur 
Symons; “On Improving the Style of the 
Bible,” by J. H. Gardiner; “Twa Hisior- 
jans,” by M. A. DeW. Howe; “The Life of 
Zola,” by H. W. Boynton; “Cycicpaedias 
of English Literature’; and Books New 
and Old, “The Plague of Novels,’ by Hai- 
riet Waters Preston. 


— The instalment of “Frenzied Finance” 
in the November number of Everybody's 
Magazine offers what is provably the best 
account of a financial war ever printed. 
The Lawson article is but one feature of 
an excellently balanced and readable 
magazine. There are seven rattling good 

‘stories and a large instalment of Hail 
Caine’s great novel “The Prodigal Son.” 
The leading article in the number, on 
“New Fighting Machines,” descr.bes ths 
latest devices of war. Vance Thompson 
contributes an intimate study of the 
kindly old gentleman who ia president of 
France, and Eugene Wood has one of his 
humorous discussions of health topics: 
“Iz Bathing Good for Us?” The maga- 
zine also contains eight drawings of 
Washington by Vernon Howe Bailey, the 


clever artist whose series, “American 
Cities in Pencil,” has attracted so much 
attention. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Novem- 


ber are a character sketch of the late 
Senator Hoar, by Talcott Williams; brief 


richur 


sketches of the Hon. John Morley, the 
Hon. James Bryce, Commander Booth 
Tucker, the late Frederic A. Bartholdi, 
and the late Lafcadio Hearn; an illus- 
trated account of “Iowa’s Campaign for 
Better Corn,” by Frofessor P. G. Holden; 
a study of Lord Grey, Canada’s new gov- 
ernor-general, by W. T. Stead; an article 
on “The Trend of Political Aftairs in 
Canada,” apropos of the elections in No- 
vember, by Miss Agnes C. Laut; ‘“‘Western 
Canada in 1904,” by T. M. Knappen: 
“Prince Mirsky, Russia’s New Minister of 
the Interior,” by Herman Rosenthal; 
“What the People Read in Hungary,” by 
John Skotthy; “The Episcopal Conven- 
tion at Boston,” by Florence E. Winslow; 
and an important and authoritative ar- 
ticle on “Railroad Accidents in the United 
States,” by Secretary Edward A. Moseley, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The closing developments of the Presi- 
dential campaign are admirably set forth 
in the editorial department, ‘““CThe Prog- 
ress of the World.” which is supple- 
mented by a series of striking and force- 
ful cartoons. 


—The November St. Nicholas No. 1 of 
volume XXXILI., is notable by virtue of the 
first chapters of L. Frank Baum’s new 
serial. “Queen Zixi of Ix.” Mr. Baum will 
be remembered as the author of “The 
Wizard of Oz,” and other delightful 
absurdities. Two other valuable series 
for the coming year are “How to Study 
Pictures,” by Charles H. Caitfin; and “The 
Practical Boy,” by Joseph Adams. More 
than zood measure is given by plenty of 
jully verse and pictures, and the richness 
of the always pepular departments, the 
St. Nicholas League, Books and Reading, 
Nature and Science, the Letter-Box, the 
Rididle-Bux, the Stamp Page, etc. The 
number seems to promise a full and rich 
year for that old yet always new favoriic, 
Si. Nicholas. 


—Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn’s 
paper on “The Evclution of the Horse in 


America,” which is the opening article in 
the November Century, would give dis- 
tinction to any magazine. This is the 
first complete account cf the exploration 
of the American Museum of natural his- 
tory under the William C. Whitney fund, 
anc presents very striking results in t 
direction of solving many problems in the 
study of the fossil horse. The paper is 
fully illustrated. The horse also figures 
in the frortispiece. St. Gandens’ Sherman 
group at the entrance to Central park, re- 
produced from a color drawing by F. V. 
Dumond, whicn conveys not only the color 
but the vigor and spirit of the original. 
Ther? are also timely as well as season- 
able features, reflecting the current inter- 
ect in Japan and Russia. Hon. Andrew 
D. White continues his’ entertaining 
papers, with recollections and impressions 
of Russia during his service as minister 
in 1892. “Our Modern Blue-Jacket” is the 
subject of an article and pictures by R. F. 
Zazbaum, who has had much oppertunity 
to know th2 navy. The fiction is delight- 
ful, as are the editorial articles. 


“You .can’t remain in this country,” 
said a Russian officer to a traveler sus- 
pected of too great curiosity. 

“Very well,” returned the traveler; 
“then I’ll leave it.” 

“Have you a permit to 

“No, sir.’’ 

“Then you cannot leave. 


leave?” 
I give you 
mind what to do,” 


chept this plashe.’ 


twenty-four hours for making up your’ 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The second week of Henrietta Cr 
in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs” begins next 
week at the Tremont. The play is one of 
the most charming and delicious comedies 
bright, witty. and refined, the stage has 
seen for years. It is a Belasco lay, which 
is enough to say. The touch of hie genius 
is upon every detail, and the spirit of his 
artistic personality pervades every mo- 
ment of ithe most gloriously beautiful Diay 
that the New York stage has ever seen. 
Not the least important feature of the an- 
nouncement is that which promises this 
quaint, fascinating play in all the compiete- 
ness of production and cast that has made 
its New York career memorable. The 
comedy gives Miss Crosman _ the oppor- 
of She honestly has 
aken possession of the ti = 

Comediennes.,”’ 

KEITH’S. 


The booking manager of Keith’s theatre 
in Boston has a first-class assortment of 
interesting and mirth-provoking specialties 
for the week of November 7. It includes 
iud I’. Reynard, the noted comedy ventrilo- 
quist, Adamini and ‘Taylor, the popular 

str-et singers’’; Charles Bradshaw and 
company, in the funny farce, “Fix in a 
Fix’’; Lotta Gladstone, accomplished por- 
trayer of country girl characters; tho 
Prosper troupe, six of the cleverest acio- 
hats and tumblers in America; Charli 
Case, the popular blackface comedian, and 
Iuarie and Harle, talented banjo players. 
A special novelty will create more tals 
among theatre-goers than anything ex- 
hivited at Keith’s for several seasons. 


| 


AMPLIFIED WOMAN. 


“The car was entirely empty with the 
exception of one man,” said the lady. 
“He was the reverse of the car. As I en- 
tered he rose, made an unsteady but mag- 
nificent bow, and said:— 

“*Madam, pleash be kind ’nough to es- 
There was nothing 
else for me to do, so I thanked him and 
sat down. 

“And for a long way that idiot hung 
from a strap, swaying in the breeze, with 
not a soul in the car but ourselves. Occa- 
sionally I have been taken for other 
women, but I never before had anyone 
think I was a carful.”—Manchester Times. 


UNENERGETIC. 


“No, Bridget, I will not give you a rec- 
ommendation. It is true you have not 
broken any dishes, but that was merely 
because you were too lazy.’—Chicago 
American. 


The luxury of C. P. 
Ry. 
alace Sleeping 
Cars and the com- 
forts of the New 


cost 
via other lines, 
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Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ 
FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right th h ° 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5, 


A SUCCESSFUL 


NO 


Rail Exch 
enCcv, “cHicaco.” 


UREAU. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


UPERINCENDENT 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submi 4 
your req nirements and salary position will pay. submit credentials State definitely 


Oentral Teachers’ Agency, ™ Columbus, Ohio 


We have avout forty well recommended, college- 
bred a teachers yet available for High School or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


IN EMERCENCY 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenne, Beverly, Massachusett« 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


< 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Send for our List of September Openings.— Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
A Short Constitution and History of the United 


The Monroe Doctrine............-. Spe 
Elementary Geography. 
Women in the Fine Arts 
The Affair at the Inn.......... 
Infant Schools..............- 
Special Method in Elementary Science .......... eeee 


Mammy ’Mongst the Wild Nations of Europe... Ry 


The Captains and the Kings.... 


Anthor. Publisher. Price, 
Thorpe Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.75 
True “ “ 
Blind “ 1.25 
Dodge Rand, Co., Chicago. 
Repplier Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.10 
Clement = 2.50 
Wiggin “ 1.25 
Salmon Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. — 
Salmon “ .60 
McMurry The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Fassett. (Ed.] “ “ “ 
Otis T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. -60 
Hawkes “ “ “ “ .60 
Harper University of Chicago Press. 1.25 
a Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.25 
uc e an Compan cago. 60 
— Wood & Boston." 1.00 


VENETIAN IRON WORK. 


Venetian iron work is now, in many 
schools, a, vital part of the regular indus- 
trial course. Experience has proven it 


worthy a most honorajle place in the cur- 
riculum of prominent industrial institu. 
tions everywhere. It is a wonderful aid 
in the development of both the artistic 
and mechanical faculties of pupils and 
rearcely ever fails of producing, during 
the earliest lessons, an increased interest 
in industrial work in general. In produc- 
ing pen-racks, ink-stands, candle-holders, 
hall-lamps, ete., etc., the pupil is carried 
from the simple designs to the elaborate 
and truly beautiful combinations of lines 
and curves until he is able to produce in- 
numerable articles of real intrinsic worth; 
there is, in fact, no branch of industrial 
training that responds so promptly and 
profitably to the student’s efforts. As a 
means of training the hand to do the 
mind’s conception; as a means of develop- 
ing the powers of observation and as 
a means of producing results of imimediate 
iutrinsic value, Venetian bent iron work 
is entitled to, and is rapidly receiving, the 
attention of the best educators in the 
country. In a circular just issued Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co. of Fourth ave- 
nue and Thirteenth street, New York city, 
present all the tools and material neces- 
sary fer the work, with a series of exer- 
cises and designs, which together form an 
elementary course of study for this sub- 
ject. The circular may be had cn appli- 
eation 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPFST. 


Once there was a member of a school 
board in a certain city, who, when the 
(uestion of the purchase of pencils came 
up before the committee, made the state- 
ment that he thought the best pencil to 
buy was a poor pencil, because. a poor 
pencil lasted as long asa good one. 
Aske if he hired his teachers, or bought 
ether things on the same general idea, he 
ecrfesse] that he did not, but said that he 
did not know as there was any difference 
in lead pencils. He was shown that the 
Dixon Company of Jersey City, N. J., was 
making over seven hundred different 
kinds of pencile, and he began to see that 


there was as much difference in lead pen- 
ceils as there was in almost any article 
that was sold, and that in buying a lead 
pencil great care has to be shown in se- 
lecting the right pencil for the particular 
kind of work desired. 


VARIETIES. 


BASEBALL CRANKS. 

The following dialogue is quoted from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer as taking place 
between an employer and the office boy:—- 

“If you please, sir?” 

“Well, Jimmy?” 

“Me grandmother, sir’— 

“Aha, your’ grandmother! 
Jimmy.” 

grandmother an’ me mother’——— 

“What? and your mother, too! Both 
very ill, eh?” 

“No, sir. Me grandmother an’ me 
mother are goin’ to the baseball game this 
afternoon an’ they want me to stay home 
an’ take care of me little brudder.” 


HAD A MAJORITY. 


Hawkins—‘I understand that the physi- 
cians held a consultation, but I see you 
are stiJl alive.” 

Robbins—“‘Yes. I have since learned 
that the vote stood two for me and one 
against.”—Kansas City Journal, 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sule py druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottia 


Go on, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ESTABLISHED in 1883, and in continuous successful operation under the same management since, 
means a good deal for a teachers’ agency. It means for one thing an enormous 
amount of recorded information. We have the written a Siications of more than 25,000 teachers on file, 
with every letter and reference preserved, and all the information so classified and indexed that it is in- 
Stantly available. Not seldom a candidate comes in to register, and introduces himself by saying: et 
presume you do not recall that I was a member of of i885, with all the information we gathered 
your agency in 1885,.”’ In one minute his envelope IN about him at that time, is upon the desk, usually 
much to his surprise and gratification. We have had applications for teachers, too, from a large part of 
the more important public and private schools of the country, and we have on file in numbered envelopes 
more than 20,000 catalogues and reports of schools, all instantly available. So when calls come we have 
an enormous storehouse of information to draw upon, and escape the hap-hazard work that might other- 
wise follow the calls that frequently come by telegraph or telephone to send a teacher at once. 1 8 
Agency work, if it is careful and faithful, is cumulative. Ours began in. ...-....++.+++00+ o0tges 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new 


Recommends coll and normal gradun specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents schools.’ wh. O. Manager. 


UDDEN VACANGIES 


ter months aud must be flied promptly. Lf not satisfactorily tocatcu write sor particulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 

filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otter better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better ——— now than ever before. 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES :‘ssrscce's. 


iw Yo N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1505 Penn, Ave DENVER, Ool.,'533 Cooper bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, 


Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIckEtT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


TER N Teachers’ 5 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
AS Miss B. FOSTER, Mer. 
Schermerhorn and bert known in 8 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Provides Schools of Ali Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for ail departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to thuse who 
are seeking positions or promotions, Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
FRE E ACCO MMODATIONS WOuLD's Fain, 010 Locust St, Louts. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


oston, Mass. 
ortiand, e. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 BE, 14th N. Y. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before piecing Fane orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sill- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Recommends teachers heartily. dated J an. I, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK, 


— 


KELLO Manager 
Be NewYork. 29-A Beacon St, Boston 
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FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


For Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries and Colleges 
By H. C. Peterson, Ph. D., Master in the Crane Manual 
Training School, Chicago. 


This very valuable and decidedly unique manual for pupils and teachers is believed 
to be the welcome solution of a problem that has long troubled teachers in our Gram- 
mar and High Schools, Academies, Seminaries and Colleges. 

A Professor of English in one of the State Universities says of the book: ‘It is 
the brightest and happiest plan I have yet seen.” 


Cloth, 144pp., 35 cents 


THE PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES | 


By Wess, WarE and ZANER. 
First put on the market in 1899. Its sale has doubled every year since. 


The books are large —each containing forty pages or about 70 per cent. more 
than other series. One book thus serves for a year’s work, The designs are pencil- 
drawn so that the pupil’s work appears natural by the side of the copy. Send for 
book of samples and full particulars. 

The aim of the Authors has been to present a simple, sensible course of study 
in drawing, adapted especially to the needs of elementary schools, rather than to 
produce drawing books more elaborate and beautiful than others. 

Send for full particulars. 


OUR CATALOGUES 
Teachers’ Catalogue. Kindergarten Catalogue. Catalogue (No. 24) School Sup- 
plies, Furniture, Stationery, Maps, Globes, Charts, Tablets, etc. Catalogue of 
Book Cases. Catalogue of Chemical and Physical Apparatus. Catalogue of Books 
for School Libraries. 


All Catalogues free on application. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY... Chicago 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


—- ok — 


Sream anv Street, Science anp SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WorLD. 


A NEW EDITION, JUDICIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 


And Paragraphically Covering the Space between Hero's Eolipile, 130 Years 
B. C., and the Most Palatial Train Drawn by the 
Latest 20th Century Engine, 


IS NOW OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Postpaid. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 45 cents. Usual Discounts to Dealers and Schools. 


Address the Author, - — el - Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK. 


“ It is certainly an interesting and useful book.” — PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your e‘forts to have the attention of the pupils everywhere 
over the land early drawu to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR Smrin, U. OF Va. 

“fT have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the reading.” — PROFESSOR 
HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

«TI hold ee ep | the same views that you do regarding the great importance of the raiJrvuad as 
a factorfor American civilization.”*— U.S. Com. EDUCATION HARRIS. 

“LT only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many popular mistakes and dissipate many 
popular errors.” — ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, 5ST. PAUL. 

“It ia chock fall of iaformativun from title to finis.” —SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and giri in California.” — STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT KIRK. 

** There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and on unusual lines, than in any 

book I know.’’ — PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“The book is eviuen ly one of unusual interest.” —CHANCELOR FULTON, U. OF MIS88. 

** You have o, ened up a new fleld in eduvation.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT, CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern times; they instinctively like 

anything that moves.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*| most warmly congratalate you in your success in getting us up such a treasure of a book. The 
style is admira ‘le, and lends a charm to the valuable facts preseoted.””—SUPEbINTENDENT J. 
FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy a place wherever history, 

geography and political economy are taught.” — CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOK, HOT SPRINGS. 
“It is an honest and forcible attenpt to present the benefits the railroads have cunferred upon 
society and the nation.” — POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

“It is of far-reaching teachings and should be read in all our schools.”’— CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
DALLAS 

*** The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every railroad man and every educator in 
Texas.’’— TEXAS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“ The auther tells us that’ schools have flourished end spread their influence in the direct ratio of 
the number of niles of raijroad in a state.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON. 

“The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the railroad, and to exhibit its educa- 
tional and civilizing force as a type of national progress and commercia) enterprise.” —THE TECHNICAL 
WORLD, CHICAGO. 

“The work is well calculated to produce g od results.””— RAILWAY WORLD, PHILA. 

‘It is full of interesting and most valuable information, and it |e a capital idea, and it is bound to do 
good.,,— LOCOMOTIVE MaGazine, Lonpon. 

“It is a book that everyone interested in the subject should read.”—Four TRACK NEWS. 


GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS 


Price per copy 


Manual per copy 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents’ Examinations 
should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the problems and 
thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New Regents’ Course 
in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 7 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, containing beautiful illus- 
trations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and presenting an 
Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


-30 7 


Iilustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


OUK BOOK TABLE. 


SMITH & PERRY’S GEOGRAPHY OF 
NEW YORK: THE STATE—THE 
CITY. By Floyd R. Smith, principal of 
grammar school No. 16, Brooklyn, and 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr., principal of gram- 
mar school No. 8&5, Brooklyn. New 
York. Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. Square. 
12mo. 130 pp. With maps and illus- 
trations. Price, 40 cents. 

This book presents the geography of 
both the state and the city of New York in 
a form which is instructive and interest- 
ing. The language is adapted to the com- 
prehension of pupils of the ‘ifth year, for 
whom the volume was prepared. A brief 
sketch of the local history of New Yor 
city is included, and an appendix presents 
statistical tables of the state and its 
counties, cities, and large villages. The 
illustrations are numerous and attractive, 
being reproduced, in the majority of cases, 
directly from photographs. There are 
clear and helpful physical and political 
maps of the state, and a large double page 
map of the principal part of the city. 
This is a hook which should be in the 
hands of every child in New York state, 
as it will cultivate a local pride that in 
due season is sure to ripen into a broad 
and intelligent patriotism. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


One of the most suggestive of recent 
contributions to pedagogical literature on 
arithmetic is a monograph entitled “The 
Outlook for Arithmetic in America,” by 
David Eugene Smith. Ginn & Co. offer 
to send this pamphlet postpaid to any ad- 
dress on request. 

Dr. Frank Lincoln Stevens of the Norih 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
ehanie Arts has recently been promoted 
to the professorship of botany and vege- 
table pathology. Dr. Stevens is wel! 
knewn throughout the scientific world. 
His mest recent publication—a book 
unique among school texts—is “Agricul- 
ture for Beginners,” of which he is the 
author conjointly with Professers Burkett 
and Hill. 

A remarkable endorsement of a text- 
beok is that which has been accorded 
“Readings in European H'story,”’ compiled 


by James Harvey Robinson, professor of, 


history in Columbia University. ‘This 
work was introduced in advance of publi: 
cation at Harvard, Columbia, University 
of Chicago. University of Lllinois, Yale, 
and University of Texas. 

Bight hundred letters from William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, their brother John, 
and other members cf the family promise 
to make a collection of more than usual 
interest. Professor William Knight has 
charge of the preparation of this little 
volume, which Ginn & Co. announce a; 
nearly ready. 

The advantages of a camera in country 
life are shown in Arthur Henry’s “An 
Island Cabin.” The new edition just is- 
sued by A. S. Barnes & Co. contains 
photographs taken by the author of the 


island in the Sound off the Connecticut 
coast, where he built the cabin which be- 
came so original and delightful a home. 
Even the dogs who guard Mr. Henry’s 
isiand cabin in the brief absences of its 
rightful occupants are nospitable. Bob, 
the collie, and Billy, the bull terrier, are 
quickly recognized as real characters out 
of Mr. Henry’s other book, “The House 
in the Woods,” and on this friendly foot- 
ing visitors to the island climb over the 
rocks to the cabin unquestioned, the dogs 
even winking when the visitors succumb 
to the temptation of friendly depredation 
that is so strongly rooted in the heart of - 
the souvenir hunter. A recent guest 
crossing over to the island in Mr. Henry’s 
sailboat. watched with sympathetic 
anxiety a boat-load of visitors just leav- 
ing, the dogs tollowing down to the 
water’s edge to see them off. “I don’t 
mind their taking the things,” the hostess 
explained, as she also watched them, “but 
I do hope they’ve left piates enough to 
go ’round.” 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce the 
publication of a translation of Renan’s 
“Letters from the Holy Land,” by Lo- 
renzo O’Rourke. 


DURABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


The following from the New York Sili- 
cate Slate Company, corner Church and 
Vesey streets, New York city, is of inter- 
est: “Silicate blackboards are constructed 
on an entirely different plan than any 
other board. First,. we apply a water- 
proof coating on the: board, rub this down 
until the surface is perfectly smooth and 
free from imperfections, then apply the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth eoats with 
our Silicate black diamond liquid slating, 
sand-papering each coating thoroughly 
until the surface is hard as a stone. This 
accounts for their great durability. Sili- 
cate blackboards will wear from ten to 
fifteen years, and will give better satisfac- 
tion than slate, if used according to di- 
rections. If you want a blackboard that 
will wear and give satisfaction, buy a Sili- 
cate Board. It is wonderful in construc. 
tion, wonderful in durability, and wonder- 
ful in price. There is no board manu- 
factured that can compare with it. Those 
interestel are asked to send for catalogs. 


THE MAN WHO WINS. 
The man who wings is the man who works; 
The man who toils while the next man 
shirks; 
The man who stands in his deep distress, 
With his head held high in the dead y 
press— 
Yes, he is the man who wins. 


—Anon. 

“Pa, what is a model man?” 

“A model man, my son, is general'y a 
very small sample copy, or facsimile, of 
a real man, and is nsually made of putty.” 
—Smart Set. 


Tommy—“Oh, but all great men have 
emoked.” 

Daisy—“My dear boy, if you will only 
wait until you are great before you smoke, 
I shall not complain.”—New Yorker. 
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